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Beautiful New England 


STUDIES OF THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
or New Encianp LANDSCAPE 








NovEMBER 


ATURE’S Indiansummer richness 

N and pageantry have made their 
exit. The blazing torches of the 

sumach smoulder and char in 

the frosty air, and the luminous leaves 
that gleamed like red coals but a few 
weeks ago crackle under our feet. A 
few sturdy oaks are yet full-clad, and 
their dark rich leaves seem to have 
toughened to leather in their obstinate 
resistance. Occasionally a beech be- 
decked in orange and amber leafery has 
defied the chill of November. The per- 
fume of summer flowers is gone, and 
mstead we have the rich aromatic fra- 
grance of the pines and spruces and of 
the balsam fir with its resinous pungent 
sweetness, and the rich vigorous green 
of its spire-like tops towering over the 
spruces in the cathedral-like woods. A 
purple haze envelops the distant hills, 
and the air is ominous. The feathered 
songsters have left us, and the “caw” of 
the crow, the screech of the owl, the cry 
of wild geese, and the moaning of the 
wind are the music of November. It is 
the month of discords and of unresolved 
harmonies,— the swan-song of the year. 
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THE SPIRE-LIKE TOPS OF THE BALSAM FIR 
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A PURPLE HAZE ENVELOPS THE DISTA HILLS 
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THE CONVERSION OF M. HERVE 


OW easy it is to ignore the 
most palpable facts in the in- 
terest of an engaging theory 
is humorously illustrated ina 

recent English pseudo-scientific book, 
the main thesis of which is that “inas- 
much as ether does not exist, no 
force reaches the world from without 
itself.” This extraordinary statement 
is made by a human being who, sup- 
posably, daily feels the warmth of 
the sun. It is not often that so exact 
a science as that of physics is invaded 
by the pseudo-scientist. His favorite 
fields are sociology and psychology. 
Books on sociology are largely respon- 
sible for a vague general belief that we 
are living in an age of great and omi- 
nous social discontent. Most of us 
have supposed that it was the other 
fellow that was discontented in this 
world-shaking manner. We have been 
conscious of no such sentiment in our 
own hearts. We have vaguely ac- 
cepted the statement as true because 
so many writers declare it to be true. 
The Outlook, in particular, appears to 
take the fact for granted, which is un- 
fortunate in a journal formerly so 
influential. But it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to find the awful 
instances necessary to keep up the 
delusion. 

And now comes the conversion of M. 
Hervé. Whois M. Hervé? He is the 
Parisian advocate of violence whose 
tirades in his socialistic organ have 
been directly responsible for some of 
the most lawless uprisings in the French 
capital. He has been regarded as 


the very embodiment, the epitome, 
the aggressive leader of the social dis- 
content. M. Hervé has been a name 
with which to frightem law-abiding 
citizens all over France for a quarter 
of a century. Now along comes the 
news of M. Hervé’s conversion to “ pa- 
triotism” and law and order. He for- 
sakes his gospel of violence and re- 
cants his “discontent.” Why? I 
dare say that a falling off in the sub- 
scription lists of his unsavory journal 
is atleast a contributory cause. Even 
in Paris it is increasingly difficult to 
persuade the masses that they are dis- 
contented. In America the undertak- 
ing is even more hopeless. The only 
seriously discontented people among 
us are those who cannot discover a 
sufficient amount of discontent to prof- 
itably exploit. The repudiation by 
the honest people of the City of Law- 
rence of the pernicious doctrines of the 
leaders of the I. W. W. is a striking in- 
stance. These men came to Lawrence 
to exploit a discontent that did not ex- 
ist. By a carefully organized effort 
they manufactured several made-to- 
order mobs. People whispered “revo- 
lution” under their breath. Now it is 
quite evident that Lawrence does not 
relish the whisper. It is tired and sick 
of being held up for pathological in- 
vestigation. The city resents the 
labors of those who came to heal its dis- 
content. The reason, of course, is that 
the discontent is entirely imaginary. 
One of the few mistakes before a 
popular audience attributed to the 
shrewd wit of Mark Twain was an 
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effort to create fun by holding up Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and Emerson to ridi- 
cule. He soon discovered that the 
audience were shocked and was forced 
to desist. He had touched upon a 
theme held too deeply in reverence by 
the American people to be made a butt 
for his wit. And they will always err 
who suppose that the American people 
are anything but reverent and law- 
abiding. 

M. Hervé is reported to have de- 
clared that violent doctrines lead into 
blind alleys. Verily they do, here in 
America at least, and with a’ grimly 
waiting fate at the end of the blind 
alley for the preacher of violence. 

The whole field of sociological dis- 
cussion will be cleared of much cheap 
charlatanism by an admission that 
there is less social discontent in the 
world to-day than at almost any period 
known to history. There are reforms 
enough needed without conjuring up 
specters of revolution and discontent. 
M. Hervé’s conversion is most welcome, 
not because any of us care what M. 
Hervé thinks, byt because it robs the 
exploiters of the “social discontent” 
of their most sensational example. 
And among these exploiters by no 
means the least harmful are those who 
attempt to make literary capital out 
of the sensational possibilities of the 
topic. It is more and more difficult, 
fortunately, for these ranters to find 
material that will afford a platform 
from which to rant. 

The discontented masses of America 
are discovered to consist of a few pro- 
fessional strike organizers, a few maga- 
zine writers and sociological “students,” 
and a few imported criminals and in- 
sane persons. Nota very imposing array 
from which to organize a revolution! 
®. To all ambitious writers who desire 
to publish cures for the social discon- 
tent we would say, first, get your dis- 
content. ‘The editor of La Guerre 
Sociale, who gave the police of Paris 
so much trouble in the Ferrer incident; 
the storming of the Spanish Embassy; 
the pro-Liabent procession (Liabent 
the policeman killer), and the pro-Rus- 


set demonstration, of whom it was said 
that a blasphemy from his lips was 
sufficient to throw Paris into terror, — 
M. Hervé recants and admits that the 
social discontent is a myth. His con- 
version leaves certain American jour- 
nals and sociological teachers in a very 
ridiculous position. The rest of us 
may take heart. It is no longer neces- 
sary for us to try to imagine that 
we are discontented. Not that we 
ever really believed that we were, but 
it is no longer our duty even to imagine 
that we are. To myself I confess that 
this is a great relief. I have been much 
ashamed of my social contentment. 
Very advanced and very intelligent 
people have none too secretly sneered 
at my lack of advanced ideas. To be ac- 
tually uninterested in any of the latest 
nostrums for healing the social dis- 
content I have felt as a keen disgrace. 
But I have been unable to help my- 
self. Our country seems to me such a 
good place to live in, and our institu- 
tions objects for so much pride and ad- 
miration, that I have been unable to be 
advanced enough to feel the “social 
unrest.” It is a tremendous relief to be 
informed by the chief of the discon- 
tented army, that the discontent does 
not exist. 

Now I feel much more free to talk 
about real reforms that are really 
needed. We have work enough in 
hand for the betterment of the world 
without troubling ourselves over these 
imaginary evils. Now if some half 
dozen American labor “leaders” would 
give it up as honestly as M. Hervé has 
done, with how much better grace 
could we go to work to really improve 
the conditions of labor and to meet the 
great educational task of training the 
children of the foreigners who come 
to our shores into happy and whole- 
some living and thinking. 

We may assure ourselves that “‘in- 
cipient revolutions” will fail to revolve, 
and take hold to help those who are 
really working for the betterment of 
the people, for industrial prosperity 
and peace. 

F. W. B. 
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DIRIGO 
By BARNARD MONROE 


It’s not her deep green pine trees 
against her cool blue sky, 

It’s not her ragged, rocky coast where 
ships at anchor lie, 

It’s not her slow, sweet springtime 
which tears your heart in twain, 

It’s not her mad, glad autumn with its 
windy wild refrain, 

It’s not her lakes and forests or her 
quaint deserted farms, 

It’s not the scenery summer seekers 
count among her charms, 

And all her lonesome loveliness of 
woodland, field, and shore 

Is not what calls her children home and 
home again once more. 


It’s just the being born there; without 
her proud domain, 

No matter what the radiancy of moun- 
tain, sea, or plain; 

But let her name be whispered, with a 
passion almost pain, 

Her sons, wet-eyed, rise up to cheer 
the sturdy State o’ Maine. 
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THE WORK OF CYRUS E. DALLIN 


By M. STANNARD MAY 


a WORK of art is of little value,” 
Cyrus Dallin once said to the 
writer, “except it springs 
from a natural and spontan- 

eous emotion; that gives it a human 

quality.” 

This undoubtedly explains why all 
classes, from the most ignorant to the 
most cultured, are invariably moved 
when they gaze upon Dallin’s pictur- 
esque and pathetic equestrian statue, 
“The Appeal to the Great Spirit;” 
for Dallin has also said: “The Indian 
to me is first of all a human being, with 
emotions and affections. No one is 
stronger in friendship nor quicker in 
appreciation, once you are established 
in his confidence.” 

This attitude of mind has made it 
possible for him to interpret and por- 
tray the American Indian as no other 
artist. 

It is interesting to see how an edu- 
cated Indian interprets Dallin and his 
art. Francis LaFlesche, at the dedi- 
cation of the “Medicine Man,” said: 
“This statue at once brings back 
vividly to my mind the scenes of my 
early youth, scenes that I shall never 
again see in their reality. This reopen- 
ing of the past to me would never have 
been possible had not your artist risen 
above the distorting influence of the 
prejudice one race is apt to feel toward 
another, and been gifted with the 
imagination to discern the truth which 
underlies a strange exterior.” 

Dallin was born among the Indians 
and lived all through his early youth in 
the mountains of Utah in a small settle- 
ment surrounded by a wall of adobe 
and boasting only log-cabins. The first 
eighteen years of his life were spent in 
this environment, — one devoid of art 
except that of the Indians in their bas- 
ketry, beads, and pottery. 

Dallin tells us it was the Indian who 
first awakened in him a vague but in- 
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sistent groping for the artistic; and he 
adds: “He fairly hypnotized me with 
the beauty of his decorations. I ex- 
perienced ecstatic emotions whenever I 
saw one of these splendid fellows in his 
gorgeous trappings.” 

The only other color in his drab ex- 
istence was the family flower garden. 
His earliset recollection of his mother 
is in that garden. She lived among her 
flowers. In that frontier community, 
so lacking in those things which her 
soul craved, it is small wonder she 
sought the companionship of flowers. 

Much in Dallin’s art is undoubtedly 
due to his mother, an unusual woman 
as one readily understands when they 
look upon the delicately chiseled fea- 
tures of the marble bust that the artist 
has so lovingly executed and that 
stands always on a pedestal near him 
in his studio. 

“My mother gets right down to the 
vital things of life with none of the com- 
plexities,” says Dallin; and we say to 
ourselves, “Like mother, like son!” 
for is not this a striking characteristic 
of the artist himself in his creative 
work? 

He once said that his interest in art 
was in great simple human feelings; 
and added: “ My early life has much to 
do with this. My love for the majes- 
tic and sublime is a direct inheritance 
from the mountains. I always feel 
them as a living force.” 

Doubtless his dwelling in such inti- 
mate relation to the Rockies during the 
most impressionable years of his early 
life did envelop him in an atmos- 
phere giving his own nature a certain 
sublimity of poise. One feels the 
latter when they meet the man or when 
they study his creative work. 

When only seven years old he at- 
tempted to model heads of his favorite 
chiefs, but he was eighteen before his 
work was thought of unusual promise. 











Pho. aph by Laitentield Studio, Arlington, Mags. 
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“MY MOTHER” 
Portrait bust in°*marble by Mr. Dallin 
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“THE PROTEST” 


Which won the gold medal for Mr. Dallin 
at the St. Louis Exposition 




















He was then working in a mining camp, 
sifting ore. One day the miners struck 
a bed of soft white clay, and young Dal- 
lin immediately improvised some tools 
and set to work. He modeled two 
life-size heads which were so admired 
by the miners that they sent them to a 
Fair in Salt Lake City. 

This was the beginning of a new life 
for the young aspiring artist. Two 
wealthy mining men in Utah saw these 
clay heads and were so convinced of the 
genius back of them that together they 
launched the young man on his artisitic 
career. They sent him to Boston, 
where he commenced study with Tru- 
man H. Bartlett, the sculptor, remain- 
ing with him for many months. 

For nine years the young artist re- 
mained in Boston, working conscien- 
tiously and untiringly, with many heart- 
aches and actual hardships, but going 
forward in his profession at leaps and 
bounds. 

He had been studying but four years 
when, to his astonishment and delight, 
he was awarded a prize for a statue ex- 
hibited at the Boston Art Club. This 
was his first model of the equestrian 
statue of Paul Revere. He afterward 
made a second a third, and a fourth 
model, — Carlyle says, “‘Genius is the 
capacity for infinite painstaking,” — 
and the fourth appealed so strongly to 
a Boston committee that the work was 
intrusted to him and a contract signed. 
The model was exhibited, contributions 
solicited, but of no avail. Bostonians 
who have seen this work, dramatic in 
its conception and full of spirit, deeply 
regret their loss. 

In 1888, when Dallin was twenty- 
seven, he went to Paris to pursue his 
studies. There he immediately at- 
tracted the attention of one of the most 
able French sculptors, Henri Michel 
Chapu. “A wonderful man,” says 
Dallin; “the relations between him- 
self and pupils like that of the old 
Florentine School.” 

It was at this time that Dallin made 
the acquaintance of Rosa Bonheur, 
whom he found most charming and sym- 
pathetic. During the six months that 
Buffalo Bill with his company of In- 
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dians remained in Paris, Dallin and 
Rosa Bonheur often worked together 
in the camp. frequently from the same 
model. 

“T was surprised,” says Dallin, “to 
find her a fervent admirer of the Amer- 
ican Indian. In her early years, she 
told me, she had been a great reader of 
Cooper, and in that way was familiar 
with the Indian and his life. 

“‘T remember the last day we visited 
the Indian camp, just before Buffalo 
Bill was leaving Paris. She presented 
a ring to an aged chief, telling the in- 
terpreter that it was a token of her 
friendly interest, and to tell him that 
her name in French had a certain sig- 
nificance the same as all Indian names. 
The old chief took the ring, slipped it 
on his finger, saying through his inter- 
preter, ‘I place this ring on my finger 
as a sign of friendship, and the finger 
shall leave the hand sooner than the 
ring!’” 

The result of Dallin’s labors in the 
Indian camp was the life-size eques- 
trian statue which appeared at the 
Salon in 1890 with the title, “The Signal 
of Peace.” Later it was brought to 
America and was one of the most com- 
pelling works of art at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. It received a gold medal 
and was purchased by Judge Tree of 
Chicago and presented to that city, 
where it now stands in Lincoln Park. 

“T fear the time is not distant,” 
wrote Judge Tree in his letter to the 
Park Commissioners, “when our de- 
scendants will only know through the 
chisel and brush of the artist these 
simple untutored children of nature 
who were, little more than a century 
ago, the sole human occupants and pro- 
prietors of the vast northwestern em- 
pire, of which Chicago is now the proud 
metropolis. Pilfered by the advance 
guards of the whites, oppressed and 
robbed by government agents, de- 
prived of their land by the government 
itself with only scant compensation, 
shot down by soldiery in war fomented 
for the purpose of plundering and de- 
stroying their race, and finally drowned 
by the ever westward tide of popula- 
tion. it is evident there is no future for 
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them except as they may exist as a 
memory in the sculptor’s bronze or 
stone and the painter’s canvas.” 

This “Signal of Peace” was the first 
of a series of four, representing, in a 
broad sculpturesque motif, the story 
of the red man and his relation to the 
white. The first stands for the wel- 
come; the second, the “ Medicine Man,” 
the warning; the third, “The Pro- 
test,” represents a chief hurling de- 
fiance against the onslaught of his race; 
and fourth, the “Appeal to the Great 
Spirit,” depicts the last hope of the 
Indian. ‘So true of all human beings, 
says Dallin. “When everything ma- 
terial fails, we reach out to the spirit- 
ual.” 

This remarkable series is an example 
of the sculptor’s synthetic insight and 
his skillful interpretation of psycholog- 
icalmoments. Dallin once said to the 
writer: “An artist who doesn’t attempt 
to give expression to the psychological 
is lacking in one of the most potent and 
significant aspects of art.” 

The “Medicine Man” was given a 
very conspicuous place in the Salon of 
1899, and heartily praised by the French 
critics. It now stands in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, greatly to the dis- 
appointment of the Austrians. Their 
Fine Arts Commissioners were sent to 
Paris to purchase the statue for a park 
in Vienna, but while they dallied, 
America stepped in and seized the prize. 

It is to be hoped Boston won’t ex- 
perience the fate of the Austrians with 
the “Appeal to the Great Spirit,” 
but the subscription, so admirably 
launched by the Metropolitan Im- 
provement League and Boston’s lead- 
ing artists, is still lamentably insuffi- 
cient. 

Dallin has just completed a most 
picturesque Indian figure, beautifully 
poised, that has been purchased by Ar- 
lington’s new Civic Group. It is the 
heroic statue of an Indian hunter in 
the act of drinking from a spring as he 
rests on one knee, scooping up the 
water with his right hand. 

It will be placed on a hillside 
covered with evergreens between the 
new Town Hall and the Public Library. 


Water will gush from what will appear 
to be a natural spring high up on the 
hillside and will flow down through the 
shrubbery, forming a pool under the 
hand of the Indian. 

The conditions under which the pub- 
lic will view this statue are most subtle. 
The hunter will not appear to be set up 
for the eyes of the public. He will be 
but a figure in the landscape. It will 
seem to all who gaze upon him that the 
joy of discovery is theirs. What a 
finishing touch to a work both vividly 
conceived and skillfully executed! 

One of the most delightful creations 
from the hand of Dallin is his “Don 
Quixote,” a statue in bronze about 
three feet in height, now owned by 
Thomas Lawson. “This work,” to 
use the words of William Downes, “‘is 
conceived in an absolutely ideal spirit, 
and is enveloped in an atmosphere of 
romance which is completely in har- 
mony with that of Cervantes. The 
character of Don Quixote, moreover, 
is taken seriously and with a proper 
appreciation of its intrinsic nobility 
and pathos. .. . The Rosinante is posi- 
tively a creation of genius, nothing less. 
The long, lean, osseous head of this pre- 
historic wreck of a nag, and the dismal 
droop of the ears, convey a whole world 
of mournful equine biography. All 
told, this statuette, beautifully cast in 
a rich toned bronze, is one of the most 
delightfully original and imaginative of 
American sculptures.” 

Dallin has recently completed a bas- 
relief of Julia Ward Howe. Itisof ex- 
quisite sincerity of line, a reticent, 
self-contained work, and an accurate 
likeness. The Boston Museum will 
own this through the generosity of the 
New England Woman’s Club. 

Mr. Dallin, who is vice-president of 
the Archery Association, is an archer of 
unusual skill. “I learned to make and 
use the bow and arrow when I was a 
youngster,” he says, “and of course 
aped the Indians to the best of my 
ability. "To-day my method of shoot- 
ing, in some details, is unlike any of the 
members of the Association, for Indian 
archery differs widely from the Eng- 
lish.” 
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Mr. Dallin is interested in three A’s— 
art, archery, and astronomy. He has 
an excellent telescope at his house in 
Arlington Heights, and spends many 
of his leisure hours in studying the 
heavens. 

One might expect that a veritable 
son of the mountains would make his 
home on a hill-top. We find it situ- 
ated on one of the highest points in the 
surrounding country, giving an exten- 
sive view of Boston Harbor, eight 
miles away, and off to the east, Egg 
Rock Light, Nahant, and the broad 
ocean. 

The physical outlook of his home is 
typical of the spiritual outlook of the 
man,— yearning always for the widest 
horizon possible. 

On the walls of his home hang many 
valuable paintings which reveal the 
taste of a connoisseur. Among his 
favorites are a Corot, a Cuyp, a Tyron, 
and a Charlet. He also rejoices in the 
possession of two original Barye’s 
wax statuettes, one of an ape, and the 
other a marabout bird. 

Mr. Dallin was married in 1891, and 
has three sons. Mrs. Dallin is a wo- 
man of rare personal charm and un- 
questioned ability. In her busy life, 
divided between America and France, 
with the demands of a growing family, 
and those that inevitably come to the 
wife of a prominent artist, she has 
found time for the writing of many 
short articles and one book, “The Lives 
of Great Painters,” written especially 
for the needs of young people. 

Her sympathetic interest in her hus- 
band’s work is of inestimable value to 
him. Men can accomplish great 
things in an atmosphere of trust and 
faith. How the world at large forgets 
that fact! Dallin declares the public 
has much to answer for in the slow 
growth of sculpture in America. 

‘Ideal work is just beginning here,” 
he says, and adds: “The trouble is that 
American sculptors have been obliged 
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to spend their lives executing orders 
for memorials of defunct statesmen and 


soldiers. In this limited field, however, 
they have attained a high degree of 
excellence.” 

On being asked, “What does the 
sculptor’s profession offer to our Amer- 
ican young men?” he replied: 

“As in every profession there is al- 
ways room at the top, and I know of no 
profession that offers more than sculp- 
ture to the successful man. The 
field is a largeone. The young man 
who contemplates studying sculpture 
and devoting his energies to it must bear 
in mind that of all professional men the 
sculptor probably finds it most diffi- 
cult to win immediate recognition, and 
he must wait long for financial success. 
The prizes, however, are maniy, and the 
joy in the work is one of the greatest 
of them.” 

Dallin is essentially American in 
sentiment and outlook, and has an 
abiding faith in the future of American 
sculpture. 

“There seems to be no bounds to our 
possibilities,” he once said; “‘and what 
we need is a broader appreciation of 
art, and a realization that it means more 
than the mere gratification of the 
esthetic, that it stands for a natural 
expression of what is outside and be- 
yond ourselves, and that it helps us 
to look up and out, to see beauty and 
charm in everything about us, to 
broaden our mental horizon, to elevate 
our feelings, to double our capacity for 
enjoyment, to feel the poetry and har- 
mony of life, and to live with the eternal 
things above the pressure of cark and 
care. That the time is coming, is pe- 
haps near at hand, when the grow- 
ing culture and education of the public 
will accept, nay demand, from the sculp- 
tor works embodying his loftiest ideals, 
we can scarcely doubt. Until that 


time comes, the artist must work and 
hope and wait, and be ever loyal to the 
best that is in him.” 








THE POSSIBILITIES OF PINKIE 
A STUDY IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By CHRISTINA EMERSON 


(Continued from page 375 of the October number) 


During the winter, when her father 
was out of work, and Patsy getting 
only the irregular jobs that an un- 
trained boy of fourteen can get, the 
larger part of her small wages went to 
feed the family, but the splendor of a 
satin hat and a set of furs, which she 
wore with a lilt that was stylish if not 
well bred, set the Avenue agog and 
agossiping. ‘The girls were ready with 
tales of Pinkie’s doubtful acquaint- 
ances; the women discussed the late 
hour of her return at night; her own 
mother seemed moved, by a strange 
jealousy and hatred, to speak evil of 
the girl. Could she hold herself de- 
cent amid temptation and vile im- 
putation? Charlotte watched, with 
fearful heart, the struggle of the forces 
of good and evil for this girl’s soul. 

“T’m goin’ on the stage, Miss 
Charlotte. Goin’ to get a chance in 
one of the shows. I can act fine, truly 
I can, an’ I’m great at dancin’.” 

This announcement was made by 
Pinkie at a club meeting. It may 
have been intended to arouse Char- 
lotte’s disapproval and start an inter- 
esting discussion in which Pinkie’s 
side would have been taken by the 
other girls, all of them at the “stage- 
struck” age. The club leader saw the 
danger and avoided it by saying: 

“Why not give a play at the House 
this winter? How would you like it, 
girls? If you show that you can act, 
I’ll find a good place for you, Pinkie, 
but promise me that you will not go 
without letting me know. There are 
companies that I would be sorry to 
have you enter.” 

“Some is awful. I tried it once 
when they advertised for girls at the 
Regent an’ I wouldn’t stay. The 
girls there wa’n’t my class.” 
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Charlotte rejoiced to learn that 
Pinkie had a standard; sometimes she 
had doubted it. 

“Would you really get me on, Miss 
Charlotte? How?” 

This was something of a poser for 
Charlotte, whose acquaintance with 
theatrical people was small. She felt 
that if the girl showed talent, she 
would be willing to make considerable 
effort to help her in a vocation which 
would give opportunity for better 
wage and better position than the 
other kinds of work open to her and 
would probably prove no more danger- 
ous. The girl had wit, beauty, and 
surprising impudence, which might 
be transformed into the sang-froid 
so requisite for stage success. 

“T think I could get you a chance, 
but, first, let’s try the play at the 
House. Think how much the settle- 
ment has done for you ever since you 
were wee tots. Now let’s try to do 
something for it.” 

The play was the thing with the 
girls. Charlotte’s effort to arouse 
them by altruistic motives was un- 
necessary and unheeded. Each girl 
knew that she had talent quite equal 
to Pinkie’s, an idea that led to great 
enthusiasm at first, and much dis- 
content later, since no play can be 
found with six leading lady parts. 
The play selected met the require- 
ments as nearly as possible, parts 
were assigned, and club evenings 
were given over to rehearsals. After 
a month, interest began to flag. Even 
Pinkie failed to learn her part. She 
did not have time, she was too tired 
after the day’s work, and so on, ex- 
cuses repeated with slight variations 
by the other girls. 

“If you cannot learn a part, how 
can you hope to go on the stage?” 
asked Charlotte, discouraged that her 
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effort to arouse the girls to do some- 
thing for the House had come to naught, 
disappointed that Pinkie’s supposed 
talent failed to appear. 

“T can dance. Miss Gray says there 
ain’t one of the girls can come near 
me,” replied Pinkie. 

Ballet girl, even at the height of the 
craze for esthetic dancing, seemed to 
Charlotte a doubtful vocation for the 
girl. But fate soon gave her a lift 
along the road of her desires. 

One hot day in September, after dis- 
couraging visits in the noisy, stifling 
quarter, Charlotte sought rest in the 
comparative coolness of the settlement 
sitting-room and comfort from: her 
cool-headed, sympathetic friend, the 
head worker. Faith Wells was a small, 
delicate-looking woman, a shining ex- 
ample of the conquest of spirit over 
body and environment. Despite ex- 
treme sensitiveness and refinement, 
she loved her uncultured neighbors 
beyond scriptural injunction and 
proved a true, but not intrusive friend 
to them. Her fine spirit was a search- 
light for goodness, which it revealed 
behind most unpromising exteriors. 
Charlotte Merrydew called her the 
*‘ Angelic Pun,” and said that her own 
mountain of doubts was always 
moved by a few moments’ conversa- 
tion with Faith. The paradox of these 
two women, whose Puritan inheritance 
was manifest in manner and dress, 
earnestly discussing the possibility 
of putting Pinkie Driscoll on the 
corps de ballet at the new Opera 
House would have puzzled an on- 
looker unaccustomed to the way in 
which the settlement worker learns 
to lay aside the lorgnettes of class prej- 
udice in her outlook on life. 

*‘T heard of the place this morning 
from a worker in a church organ- 
ization. One of her girls has been 
dropped. They are trying to keep it 
very respectable. Why don’t you try 
for Pinkie? She is determined to go 
on the stage and you can hardly hope 
for a better beginning,” said Miss 
Wells. 

“‘Imagine the horror of some of the 
dear ladies on our Board if they could 


hear your suggestion and see the alac- 
rity with which I act upon it. You 
must stand by me if I am called to 
judgment.” 

They both laughed at the thought 
of the consternation likely to arise if 
their efforts became known to some of 
the directors. To them it seemed a 
possible chance for this girl born with 
what, in a higher class of society, would 
have been called “the artistic tempera- 
ment,” a somewhat dangerous gift 
placed as she was. 

The Opera House fronts upon that 
desolate avenue which is such a 
strange combination of boarding 
houses, bill-boards, baseball, and art. 
Its shadeless roadway was torn up for 
repairs, making it seem more hideous 
than usual. From under large rec- 
tangular iron lids shot forth flames, 
suggesting those tombs of torment 
drawn by Botticelli to picture Dante’s 
vision of the dread city of Dis. Char- 
lotte smiled as she thought how sym- 
bolic her path might seem, but she 
daringly determined to pursue it. 
Finding the unfinished Opera House 
dificult of entrance, she asked a 
workman if he could direct her to the 
office of the manager of the ballet. 
The look of surprise and amusement 
that appeared on the man’s face 
aroused Charlotte to consciousness of 
the discrepancy between her appear- 
ance and that of the usual applicant 
for the ballet. The serious pleasure 
that middle-aged Boston takes in 
fancy dancing has not yet led it to the 
corps de ballet. 

The puzzled Irishman replied, po- 
litely: 

“T know him yer want, miss, but 
it’s in the big house down there on the 
corner ye’ll find ’em all. We ain’t 
ridy fur ’em here yit.” 

The laughter that Charlotte heard 
as she retraced her steps along the 
flaming path did not render the stifling 
atmosphere more pleasing to_ her. 
She found, at last, the office of the 
manager and sat down to compose 
herself while awaiting her turn to 
speak with him. 

There were men and women, repre- 
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senting many nationalities, seated in 
the chairs that lined the room. They 
were all elaborate in attire, but the 
elaborateness varied from elegant Pa- 
risian to shabby secondhand splendor. 
The opera tenor occupied the center 
of the stage, as usual. He was pour- 
ing forth a flood of French,— com- 
plaints Charlotte judged from his man- 
ner and the few words she understood. 
The women seemed possible chorus 
girls. Some of them showed as- 
surance enough to succeed with little 
voice. One or two looked sensitive 
enough to fail with beautiful voices. 
Most of the men held upon their 
knees shabby cases containing in- 
struments. As no one presented him- 
self when the displeased tenor de- 
parted, Charlotte steppped forward 
with her plea. The refined counterpart 
of the workman’s expression appeared 
on the face of the director as she 
began, but, prepared by the earlier ex- 
perience, she hastened to explain that 
she sought the position for a young 
girl who seemed to have talent as a 
dancer. 

“Yes, I believe there are places, but 
you must see the manager of the bal- 
let,” said the director, and he sent her 
to another house of artistic activities 
on the desolate avenue. 

The manager of the ballet proved an 
imperturbable person. Charlotte or 
her protégée, middle age or youth, all 
one to him, given the ability to dance. 
Make-up could do the rest. 

“Camilla! Camilla!” he called, 
without replying to Charlotte’s ques- 
tion directly. “It’s Miss Tretelli you 


must see. She can tell you all about 
the place.” 
“Signorina,” said Charlotte, in- 


stinctively, as the daintiest of round- 
faced Italians literally danced forth at 
the master’s call. 

“Miss Tretelli,”’ corrected the sig- 
norina, with a snap of the brown eyes 
that laughed the next second. 

“Miss Tretelli, is there a place on 
the ballet for a young girl who dances 
well?” 

“Har dance well? Is it that she 
know already the ballet?” 
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“Oh, no! 
usual dances.” 

““Ma, madame, it is not the ballet, 
those dance. It is not so_ har.” 
These young ladee, she nice young 
girl? She is yo’ daught’?” 

“No, indeed. She is in my club 
at the settlement. She must earn 
her living some way and she wishes 


Waltzes and all the 


to go on the stage to dance. Do try 
her if you can.” 

“The club,” repeated the ballet 
mistress, in a puzzled tone. “Is it 


that you teach the dance, mees?”’ 

“Miss Merrydew,” Charlotte intro- 
duced herself. ‘“‘No, I only lead the 
club. Help the girls if I can. Some 
one else taught her to dance. She is 
graceful.” 

“That is ver’ good. I h’ain’ got the 
righ’ to say. You mus’ come to- 
morrow to the conservator’— jus’ lit’ 
way up the street. La practica is 
eight o’clock. Mrs. Zoblowski, she is 
the top of h’all. She will spik you of 
the young ladee.” 

“They rehearse at the conservatory 
at eight o’clock. Bring the girl and 
Mrs. Zoblowski will try her.” The 
harsh voice of the manager sounded 
from the adjoining room translating 
the charming Italian’s broken English. 
Charlotte felt as if a bear were acting 
as interpreter for a frisky mouse. 

Pinkie kept the appointment for the 
evening of the rehearsal with unusual 
punctuality. The radiance of her 
face was not to be hidden even by the 
new satin extinguisher, evidently pur- 
chased for the occasion. It would 
have been wiser to replace the split 
shoes than to invest in this glory of 
winter millinery in September. But 
Charlotte had grown accustomed to 
luxury-loving poverty that buys an 
automobile coat when it needs a dress, 
skates when it needs shoes, candy 
when it needs bread. It was the im- 
providence of her parents and of their 
parents, of the whole thriftless race, 
that kept them in the slums. The 
spur that would lift the children out 
would never come from the family. 
Would Pinkie’s possibilities develop 
in this new opportunity or would the 
































shiftless inheritance conquer? On this 
evening Charlotte’s hopes were high 
as well as Pinkie’s. 

Eagerly they hurried to the conser- 
vatory. There the announcement met 
them that the rehearsal had taken 
place in. the afternoon, owing to some 
change of plan—a keen disappoint- 
ment to both. Charlotte sought the 
assistant-ballet mistress. In broken 
English, punctuated by many pretty 
gestures, the little Italian expressed her 
regret at the unexpected change of 
hour. She was pleased with Pinkie’s 
height and her fair coloring, but all lay 
in the decision of Mme. Zoblowski. 
Would they go to see her? She would 
be at home at this hour. Following 
the rather vague directions that she 
was able to give them, Charlotte and 
Pinkie started in quest of the “top 
of h’all.” 

From the desolate avenue run yet 
more desolate side streets edged by 
ash heaps, marked “for sale” and apart- 
ments marked “to let.” Into the 
dim hallways of one after another of 
these apartment-houses they went, 
peering among the cards that cap the 
hole of communication for some com- 
bination of letters that might make 
Zoblowski. At last one was found 
beginning with “Z,” and ending in 
“ski” with many unexpected con- 
sonants and a few vowels jumbled in 
what seemed unpronounceable con- 
fusion between. 

“This must be the name, Pinkie, 
though it looks even more difficult 
than it sounds.” 

Charlotte pressed the button and 
crouched to listen for a _ response. 
Pinkie, meantime, laughingly shaped 
her pretty lips to try the difficult com- 
bination. After a few moments’ wait- 
ing, Charlotte pressed again, this time 
long and firmly. She grew weary of 
crouching and listening. Pinkie grew 
weary of sputtering consonants. The 
laugh disappeared and dejection began 
to reappear in the girl’s face, so far as 
the extinguisher would let it be seen, 
and in her tired, slouching pose. 
Charlotte determined to get something 
definite from the evening’s quest. 
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It seemed intrusive to open the 
inner door and mount the stairs, as 
if one had pushed past that mysterious 
presence that clicks a welcome, when 
your coming has been announced by 
the hole-in-the-wall, and makes you 
feel that those above are ready, or 
getting ready, to receive you when you 
shall have climbed the weary way to 
their abode. More peering at cards, 
until they came to one that corre- 
sponded with the Z—ski below. They 
rapped, first, Charlotte quietly, then 
impatiently; Pinkie loudly; foot- 
steps sounded within, the door opened 
a crack; a woman’s brown eyes peered 
through the narrow space. 

“May I speak with Mme. Zoblow- 
ski?” asked Charlotte. 

“T h’am Mrs. Zoblowski, but I jus’ 
come from the rehearsal. I make the 
supper. You muss escuse the dress.” 

The door opened wider, revealing a 
pretty woman in a dressing gown, with 
soft brown hair, falling in curls to her 
waist. , 

“T am very sorry to intrude, Mrs. 
Zoblowski, but we were misinformed 
about the time of the rehearsal. We 
will wait as long as you like if you will 
only speak with this young girl about 
the position on the ballet.” 

The husband might come from the 
land of unpronounceable names, but 
the gracious sweetness and the brown 
beauty of the wife came out of Italy. 

“Sure, I will be ver’ gla’. It will 
not be long that you wait.” 

She led them to a tiny parlor, placed 
chairs with kindly hospitality and 
then ran back through the long dark 
hall to attend to the supper that was 
extending its appetizing odor through 
the apartment. 

The little parlor illustrated that 
artistic confusion of which Charlotte 
had read, but which she had never 
before encountered in her well-ordered 
New England life. Mme. Zoblowski 
had cleared two chairs for her guests by 
throwing a street dress and a Moorish 
ballet costume on the téte-a-téte, which 
already held a man’s coat and riding 
boots. A spangled tarlatan skirt, fas- 
cinating to Pinkie, lay like a monster 
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thistle-down on the other chair. The 
table held a derby and two dainty 
“chapeaux,” ballet slippers, and a 
confused reticule. Manifestly the 
wardrobe could not hold clothing, 
since a projecting corner of blanket 
revealed it to be a bed. Charlotte 
suspected the elaborate lace curtains 
of hiding hooks rather than windows. 
Each article of furniture seemed in- 
tended for some use which its present 
form disguised. From the cushioned 
depths of the chair on which she sat 
came a mysterious rattle as of dis- 
turbed bottles or boxes, a warning 
sound that kept her rigidly still; the 
desk was surely a bureau, possibly a 
sewing machine. But before her im- 
agination had completely pictured the 
transformation scene, Mrs. Zoblowski 
returned, in happy mood, refreshed 
by that good-smelling supper. 

“Thees young ladee, she will like 
come on the ballet? Mees. Tretelli 
she tell me how she will be tall and ver’ 
whit’. That is ver’ good. She know 
not the dance and it is h’already tree 
mont’ we haf the rehearse.” 

“Please try her. She will work 
very hard. Won’t you, Pinkie?” 

“Sure,” was all subdued Pinkie 
could respond. 

She stood to show Mrs. Zoblow- 
ski her height which seemed satisfac- 
tory. The brown eyes were keen, as 
they studied the girl’s face and figure. 

“She h’all righ’ if she can h’only 
learn the ballet in two mont’. The 
others haf h’already h’all the summer 
rehearse. We mus’ try. It is not 
so h’easy as she will tink. ‘To-morrow 
h’evening come to the rehears’ at the 
convervator’.” 

“Sarah Levinson’s in it, Miss Char- 
lotte. Guess I can do it if she can.” 

“Mees Levinshon, she is yo’ frien’? 
Ah, la bella! So hart she can work. 
She will you help. Tha’s h’all righ’.” 

“How did Sarah get on, Pinkie. I 
did not know that she could dance.” 

‘Sure, her brother got her the job. 
He plays the fiddle, too. Guess I 
don’t need her to help me, though.” 
Pinkie’s syes gleamed in the shadow 
of the extinguisher. 
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“She is not simpatica? She make 
ver good danseuse, Mees Levinshon.” 

The keen little ballet mistress inter- 
preted the look, if she missed the 
meaning of the girl’s words. 

They talked of salary, which more 
than doubled the wage of a restaurant 
cashier, even if one danced in the second 
row. Pinkie never pictured herself in 
the second row. ‘The costumes, those 
dreams of delight, were paid for by 
the management. To dance before 
admiring multitudes, to dress like 
a fairy princess, to earn by this joyous 
play more than by wearisome work, 
what more could one ask! A dream, 
an improbable fairy tale was coming 
true. Pinkie who should still forget 
all miseries in fairyland had once 
asked Charlotte if it were possible 
that a prince would marry her. Char- 
lotte had replied, with pitying am- 
biguity, that Cophetuas were rare. 
But fairy tales assured her that the 
princess, however disguised, always 
married the prince; and the yellow 
journals assured her that the ballet 
girl often arose to happiness and fame 
by marrying that American representa- 
tive of the prince, the millionaire’s 
son. Among the rosy clouds that 
transformed the little parlor, the 
prince was surely wandering in com- 
pany with wonderful dresses and full- 
page yellow journal pictures. 

‘““We must not keep Mrs. Zoblowski 
any longer, Pinkie.” 

Charlotte’s voice, which had found a 
kind of orchestral accompaniment to 
the vision, as she arranged details 
with Mrs. Zoblowski, now sounded to 
draw the curtain on the last act of the 
five-minute dreamland performance. 

The “a reverderci” that followed 
them down the stairs had _ hardly 
ceased to sound in their ears when 
Charlotte heard the snap and thud of 
the transforming wardrobe and she 
rejoiced that the weary little Italian 
would soon be oblivious to the woes of 
training inflexible Jewish and Irish 
girls to perform graceful evolutions 
on the tips of their toes. 

Those visions of success in the front 
row had brought back the glow to 




















Pinkie’s face. Other visions crept 
warningly into tired Charlotte’s brain. 
She half regretted the venture on which 
she had started the girl. 

“Your father or Patsy will have to 
come tor you every night after the 


opera. Do you think they will, 
Pinkie?” 

“Sure, they’ll do it. Father’s awful 
fussy.” 


Charlotte thought of the Linden 
Street gossip and regretted that the 
fussiness of Pinkie’s father had not 
been more apparent. 

“You will have to be very quiet and 
respectable, if you wish to stay in that 
company. They will only have nice 
girls. You must be very careful about 
speaking to men or having anything 
to do with them unless you know them 
very well.” 

Charlotte’s vision did not seem to 
include the fairy prince. But what 
promise would Pinkie not make to this 
leader along the joyous path of dreams? 
For the time being she adored the 
sometime - too-fussy mentor. She 
would follow any advice that would put 
her in the front row of fairyland, in the 
glare of the footlights. 

The next day Charlotte delivered 
to the happy cashier the requisites 
for the rehearsal costume, begged from 
the wardrobes of dancing devotees 
among her friends. ‘These ladies were 
intensely interested, willing to help 
with private lessons, wishing to go 
with Charlotte to watch rehearsals. 
They loved the footlights no less than 
Pinkie and half envied her the need to 
earn her living by so fascinating a 
career. 

Charlotte found no time to watch 
the progress of her protégée in the 
week that followed, but toward the end 
of it she called on her at the restaurant. 
Pinkie looked untidy, tired, and by no 
means radiant. Her face seemed 
pinched, as it had before she found the 
occupation that gave her enough to 
eat. Her black waist was frayed and 
spotted. The satin hat, tossed onto a 
shelf above her head, had evidently 
suffered severely in a storm. A cus- 
tomer settled his bill with its leisure 
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of satiety, and stood talking with 
impudent familiarity to the girl, who 
flushed deeply at his jokes when she 
saw Charlotte standing in the doorway. 
Under the keen, constantly angry eye 
of the restaurant-keeper, Charlotte 
talked at the little cage with Pinkie. 

“How are the rehearsals going?” 
she inquired eagerly. 

“I ain’t goin’, Miss Charlotte. 
Father wouldn’t give me the money 
for fares an’ I can’t walk way up 
there after workin’ in here all day. 
I’m too tired.” 

“I’m awful sorry, too,” she added, 
as she saw Charlotte’s expression of 
surprise and disappointment. 

Keen disappointment Charlotte cer- 
tainly felt, but queerly mixed with a 
sense of relief. The brightest pros- 
pect for the girl had faded but, at 
least, she would not be responsible 
for launching her on a risky career. 
The girl’s excuses were flimsy. What 
had happened? 

“Pinkie, you know that I would 
have given you the money. Why did 
you give it up?” 

“Twas awful hard. I didn’t know 
it could be so hard an’ I couldn’t give 
up this place cause father’s off his job. 
I can’t do it, honest.” 

“T will talk with your father. Ina 
month’s time you will be earning 
much more than you do here. Were 
they kind to you? What was so 
hard? You knew that it would be 
hard at first.” 

“Sure, they was all right. Mrs. 
Slobky, or whatever her name is, said 
I did pretty good, but it’s too awful 
hard keepin’ up on your toes like that 
all the time, an’ whirlin’ makes me 
sick. Sarah Levinson does it dandy, 
but she’s been at it all summer an’ she 
ain’t workin’. ”Tain’t no use talking 
to dad. Hewon’t let me give up here 
till he’s gone on his job again. Ma 
talked awful about me, an’ it ain’t no 
use.” 

There was a warning break in the 
girl’s voice; another customer was 
waiting to pay his bill; the manager 
was fuming near by; Charlotte real- 
ized that she must give up her inquiry 
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into the real cause of the girl’s failure. 
That she had failed was manifest in 
her dejected appearance and in her 
determination not to try again. Per- 
haps it had been too hard for the 
habitually under-fed girl. Years of 
breakfasting on pink ice cream or 
green apples, dining on canned salmon, 
supping on bread and tea, with candy 
and pickles to stop the hungry gnawing 
when the larder was yet more empty, 
could hardly have developed a well- 
nourished body capable of enduring 
effort, and enduring effort the ballet 
girl must make though she seem the 
gorgeous butterfly of earthly existence. 
Sarah Levinson came from a race 
that feeds its children well, that never 
lets go of a good job, that has a natural 
aptitude for the decorative side of life. 
It might be that the ancient feud be- 
tween the girls had helped Pinkie’s 
decision. To have shown herself in- 
ferior to the Jewish girl would have 
been bitter to her Irish pride. It was 
useless to speculate upon the cause 
of the girl’s change of mind. One 
good thing might come out of it — it 
might end her desire to go on the stage; 
and it did. Pinkie never mentioned 
the subject again. 

On a March day, when the clouds 
prepared a chill combination of ice 
and water, which the wind dashed in 
the faces of the already too cold- 
blooded Bostonians, when brown slush, 
hiding within its depths hillocks of ice, 
gave damp and deceptive footing that 
it might the better soak into any kind of 
pedal covering and complete the freez- 
ing process, on such a day Charlotte 
sought a cup of coffee in “ Pinkie’s”’ 
restaurant. She had not seen the girl 
for weeks and wondered how things 
were going in the Driscoll household. 
As she entered she saw, not Pinkie’s 
red-bronze pompadour, but a jet-black 
disc bending above the desk. 

“Is Miss Driscoll ill?” she ques- 
tioned through the bars. 

“She’s left,” replied the owner of 
the black locks, without lifting her 
eyes from the column of figures she was 
studying. 

“Can you tell me why?” 
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“Don’t know. Ask the manager.” 

She made Charlotte feel that ques- 
tions concerning earlier occupants of 
that cashier’s desk were of the nature 
of an insult to the present possessor of 
the position. The angry eyed man- 
ager approached. Charlotte asked 
him the reason for Pinkie’s departure. 

“She ain’t up to the job,” he re- 
plied curtly. 

“But she did do the work for some 
months,” ventured her friend. 

“She wa’n’t never up to her job.” 

He turned away as if the final word 
had been said. Charlotte forgot her 
cup of coffee. There was a lump in her 
throat that might have risen had she 
been thrown out of work herself in 
this chill season, such a big lump that 
she could not have swallowed any- 
thing under the inspection of the 
restaurant-keeper. She decided to go 
directly to Linden Court. Her vivid 
imagination pictured the Driscolls 
starving and freezing. The cold of a 
fireless tenement, more penetrating 
than the March wind, seemed to enter 
her bones. Shivering for suffering hu- 
manity rather than for storm-beaten 
Charlotte Merrydew, she hastened on 
past deserted shops and shows, past 
blocks of saloons, that were not de- 
serted. A man reeled before her, 
stumbled and fell into the street, tried 
to catch at her cloak to pull himself up. 
With pity to leave him and fear to 
lift him, she hurried away, hoping to 
find an officer to send to his assistance. 
The wind was increasing in fury, the 
sleet turning to snow. 

At no hour of the day or night, in no 
extreme of heat or cold, is the Linden 
Street quarter really deserted, but the 
passers were few on this day and these 
few hastening before or battling against 
the storm, their clothing bestuck with 
soft snow, looked like ghosts at dawn 
scurrying to shelter. A mysterious 
pyramidal mass, moving toward her 
through the dim whirl of flakes, re- 
vealed itself as a woman with a baby 
and bundle enwrapped in the same 
covering. As they passed, haunting, 
feverish eyes glared at Charlotte from 
the shadow of the shawl and the wail 




















of a sick child sounded a sharp, high 
note above the roar of the storm. 
She was nearly run down by a stout 
priest, who paused not to apologize. 
Charlotte recognized him as the father 
who had passed by the case of the Dris- 
colls when she presented it to him, with 
the remark, “They are degenerates, 
degenerates, Miss Merrydew,” and 
had shaken the very thought of them 
from his mind as easily as he would 
soon free his priestly frock from its un- 
comfortable coating of snow. Degen- 
erates or not, some one must see 
that they did not starve and that the 
children had some chance of moral 
uplift. Charlotte had not learned the 
right mental shrug with which to free 
herself from distressing responsibilities. 

The far end of Linden Court seemed 
to have accumulated the snows of the 
entire winter. Stepping from one 
sloppy irregularity to another in the 
footprint path, Charlotte attained the 
smooth slant where the steps should 
have been and felt gingerly for footing 
in the white mass. Before she started 
the sticking door, an odor of frying 
meat greeted her. As she entered the 
dark hall, an unkempt figure with an 
armful of wood pushed open the door of 
the Driscoll tenement. It was Pinkie 
in jacket and petticoat, both very 
dirty, a ratless pompadour lolling over 
forehead and ear. The color that the 
heavy load had brought to her face 
deepened as she saw Charlotte. She 
sank into a chair without greeting her 
visitor. Ma Driscoll, clear-headed and 
more amiable than usual, wiped the 
seat of a chair with her apron, pushed 
it toward the guest, and turned to 
attend to the pork chops sputtering on 
the stove. 

Conditions were not conducive to 
amenities. The unexpected comfort 
in which she found the family seemed, 
strangely enough, to transform the 
pity which Charlotte had felt so keenly 
for them, but a few moments ago, into 
pity for her tired self. Depositing 
the food she had brought, because, 
though needless, there was nothing 
else to do with it, Charlotte began 
conversation with a half reprimand. 
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“I’m sorry you lost the place. Did 
you try hard to do the work?” 
“TI done the work all right. He said 


I wa’n’t honest.” 

“The manager didn’t say that to me. 
Oh, Pinkie! You didn’t take any- 
thing, did you? You know I told you 
that would ruin you for any place.” 

“T never took nothing, not even a 
pin. Didn’t I give back a penny a 
lady dropped oneday? Itwa’n’t that. 
His brother’d a kept me, but he didn’t 
never like me an’ some of the checks 
was wrong. I didn’t do it anyway, 
that’s sure. I ain’t no thief!” 

She was angry, discouraged, ashamed 
to be found in such untidiness. 

“I’m sure you were honest, child,” 
said Charlotte, pacifyingly. “I could 
not even try to do anything for you if 
you were not. Is your father working?” 

“Himself is on part time,” said the 
mother, “and Patsy is doin’ fine in the 
autermerbil business.” 

“That’s good! Have you tried for 
anything, Pinkie?” 

“T’m on Mondays and Saturdays at 
Cooper’s. They'll take me reg’lar in 
the spring.” 

“It’s gaddin’ she is all the time on the 
street,” broke in Mrs. Driscoll’s angry 
nasal tones. ‘“‘Eatin’ and not payin’ 
nothin’. Puttin’ all she gets in hats 
and fixin’s.” 

“That won’t do, Pinkie. 
live like that. What are you going 
to do?” 

Charlotte felt that she had ex- 
hausted her powers without finding 
for the girl a vocation or even work 
that would hold her. The sight of 
the dirty, disheveled figure discouraged 
her; she shivered in her wet clothing 
despite the heat of the room; the 
smoke of the frying meat sickened her, 
yet made her conscious that she was 
faint with hunger. 

“P’r’aps I’ll get married!” 

Pinkie snapped this remark forth 
with the air of one who would do as she 
pleased and send counsel to the winds. 
The girl’s eyes had a strange way of 
seeming to slant upward, giving a sly, 
ugly look to the face when she was 

(Continued on page 441) 
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THE “SIMPLE LIFE” IN THE ORIENT 
By STANWOOD COBB 


F Charles Wagner had lived and 
died in the Orient he would 


never need to have written his. 


“Simple Life,” because there 
it is lived so habitually that it is 
taken as a matter of course. In the 
Occident there are movements of dif- 
ferent kinds on foot for the encourage- 
ment of this “simple life.” In the 
East it needs no encouragement. 

To an American trained in the eti- 
quette of the West, life in Turkey 
seems like camping out; and one falls 
into their way of living with as much 
delight as here one leaves the stiff and 
formal ways of the city for a week or a 
month of tent-life by mountain or sea- 
shore. All the unnecessary things are 
stripped away, and only those things 
which make for comfort and real ease 
of living are to be found. 

The Turk has been a nomad for so 
long that he still carries the traces of 
the wanderer about him and his home 
is more or less an enlarged and glorified 
tent. 

What would you think of a home 
in which there were no chairs and no 
beds, no bathroom, no pictures upon 
the wall? Yet such a home may be 
comfortable and artistic. Beautiful 
rugs upon the walls take the place of 
pictures, and instead cf chairs the 
Orientals have long divans running all 
around the room. These divans are 
wider than our couches. They serve 
as both chairs and bed. The Turk 
sits upon them cross-legged, in the 
attitude so well known through pic- 
tures, and reads or writes in that posi- 
tion. They never write at a desk or 
table, but use the left hand to support 
the paper, and with the little ink-well 
upon the divan or the ground in front 
of them will write all day. 

In the University of Cairo, one of the 
largest in the world, I saw neither desk 
nor blackboards. In the various open- 
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air courts the students were seated 
cross-legged on the ground around 
their “hodja,” or teacher, listening to a 
lecture or taking notes on small pieces 
of paper which they held in their hands. 

But to return to the divans. When 
you come to an Oriental house in which 
you are to stop, you are shown into a 
room such as has been described and 
take up your abode upon a section of 
the divan. Anywhere from one to 
ten persons can be accommodated in 
one room. By day you recline there 
and chat — a favorite Oriental occupa- 
tion — or read; and when night comes 
blankets are brought and the same di- 
vans serve as beds. Each one rolls 
up, head to head and foot to foot, 
candles are extinguished, and soon you 
are asleep. 

When the Oriental is in his own home 
he wears only his underclothes to bed. 
Upon getting up in the morning he puts 
on a long dressing-gown and cases his 
bare feet in slippers,—a costume 
more comfortable than any other on 
earth. Why shouldn’t men enjoy the 
luxury of such gowns as well as women? 
Collars areunknown. If they wearshirts 
made to hold collars they leave the 
collar off and go about with the collar- 
band only. 

When dressing for the street they 
slip on a pair of light, loose trousers, 
possibly a jacket if the weather is cool, 
and over all the long silk gown which 
comes up to the chin when buttoned 
and conceals a multitude of sins—if sin 
it be to have dirty linen. 

With large, easy shoes upon their 
feet, these light flowing robes, and a 
sunshade over the head, an Oriental is 
as comfortable in warm weather as 
costume will permit. Notice this — 
their costume is built for comfort. 
Those of us who know what it is to hit 
camp in the Maine woods after a long 
hot journey from the city, and strip 
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off all the barbaric trappings of civili- 
zation, and then loaf around in the 
luxury of camp clothes, can realize how 
comfortable life is in the Orient, as re- 
gards clothes, at least. 

On account of the seclusion of women 
and their absence from social and busi- 
ness life the men of the Orient become 
rather lax about their personal appear- 
ance. They seldom shave more than 
once a week, or twice a week at most. 
If you meet a government official, an 
editor, a professor, a statesman, the 
highest people of the Empire, you may 
find them with a hirsute growth upon 
their faces which the social life of the 
Occident taboos. Where the Turk 
comes into frequent contact with Eu- 
ropeans this is changed however, and 
he adopts their standards. 

It was laughable yet pathetic to see 
one little change made by the Revolu- 
tion in the matter of street dress. Many 
of the old-style Turks had been in the 
habit of appearing on the street in their 
comfortable kimono-like homecostume. 
Under the new régime this was con- 
sidered a little behind the times, es- 
pecially as the European ladies pro- 
tested to the government against this 
untidiness. A law was passed by Par- 
liament prohibiting these poor old men 
from appearing upon the street in de- 
colleté, and they had to dress up 
thereafter. 

I do not wish to be understood, how- 
ever, as branding the Turk with sloven- 
liness. He is by far the neatest and 
cleanest of all the Orientals. His per- 
son he keeps scrupulously clean. 
washing his face, neck, hands and feet 
with religious regularity (ablutions are 
one of the reqiurements of their reli- 
gion). If he fails to wash the rest of 
his body it is because total immersion 
is not one of the ideals of the East. An 
Oriental can live for a long time with- 
out a complete bath, and be as happy 
as an Englishman would be miserable 
under the same circumstances. His 
clothes he also keeps clean, and even 
the laborers always look neat. A cos- 
tume which contains so many patches 
that the original cloth is hard to dis- 
cover will yet be clean and well kept. 
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They are neat, too, in their habits. 
A Turkish food-shop is much neater 
than a Greek or Armenianone. I have 
traveled several thousand miles on 
ship with the peasants of every race in 
the Orient, and have discovered that 
of all these the Turks are the neatest. 

When the Turks come in contact 
with European civilization and adopt 
its costume and habits they are great 
dandies, exquisite in their dress and 
appearance. The Turk is one of the 
handsomest, most graceful, and most 
charming of men, and no one could fail 
to be attracted by a gentleman of this 
race when he puts himself out to please. 

In one respect the East stands at a 
point to which we may hope to progress 
after a few centuries of effort and 
struggle for common sense in clothes; 
that is, they have no change of styles — 
that tyranny of the tailors which de- 
vours so large a portion of our time, 
patience, and money. The Oriental 
buys a silk robe and it is good for life. 
It may even pass down to the next 
generation and still bein style. Hehas 
no collars, neckties, silk hosiery to 
change from season to season; no 
spring styles and winter styles; no 
change in the form of his shoes; 
and his red fez is good all the year 
round and every year. 

The fez is as democratic a hat as the 
derby. It lasts for years, and costs at 
the most only a medjedie, or 80 cents. 
Rich and poor, high and low, wear the 
fez. It is the national head-dress of the 
Ottoman Empire, and to wear anything 
else would be unpatriotic. If a Turk 
in the interior, where Mohammedan 
customs are still rigidly observed, 
should appear in a felt hat or straw hat 
he would undoubtedly be mobbed, just 
as much as if he insulted his country’s 
flag. 

After the Revolution the New Turks 
tried to discard the fez by gradually 
modifying its shape and appearance, 
but the opposition was too great and 
the matter was dropped for the time. 
One of my Turkish friends, when he 
went on any excursion with me, would 
take a cap in his pocket and upon leav- 
ing the outskirts of the town substitute 
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it for his fez, which is not an ideal head- 
dress for a hot sunny day. 

I wonder that the Turks have so long 
let this religious custom of the fez stand 
against their comfort. In winter it is 
all right; but in the bright sun of 
summer it heats the head and affords 
no protection for the eyes and neck. 
Usually the peasants attach a hand- 
kerchief to the back of the fezand drape 
it over the neck to prevent sunstroke. 

At every street corner in the city are 
little shops for cleansing and reshaping 
the fez, usually run by Jews or Ar- 
menians. This work is done for one 
cent, and you go away with your fez as 
good as new. 

The Oriental reverses our customs, 
and when he enters a house keeps his 
hat on but takes off his shoes. I once 
wore a fez, but I could never get used to 
keeping it on indoors or when I met 
ladies. The Turk bows gallantly but 
never lifts his hat. 

The custom of taking the shoes off 
upon entering the house is one which, 
far from being ridiculous, as many 
Americans think, is both comfortable 
and hygienic. None of the dirt of the 
street is tracked into the houses— and 
in the East the streets are pretty dirty. 
Our housekeepers here, who lose so 
much good temper over the careless 
way the men-folk have of tracking mud 
and dirt across a newly cleaned floor, 
can realize the advantage of taking off 
one’s shoes at the door. 

The old-time Turk wears thick socks 
and low shoes without any leather at 
the back. They walk with a peculiar 
motion which is necessary to keep such 
shoes on, developing tremendous ankles, 
and upon reaching home slip out of 
their shoes without needing to use their 
hands in the process, and walk across the 
threshold in their stocking feet. ‘Then 
they curl up on their divans as com- 
fortable as a dog by the fire. Since 
the washing of the feet is a religious 
duty, carried out from one to five times 
a day, there is no offensive odor. 

The New Turk, however, who has 
become affected with European foot- 
wear, puts on over his shoes a kind of 
leather overshoe something like a low 


rubber, and takes this off upon enter- 
ing a house, keeping his shoes on. 

Americans who are suffering from 
afflictions which require the services of 
a chiropodist, what would you not give 
if you could shuffle off your tight shoes 
whenever you entered a house and sit 
as the Turk does, in your stocking feet? 
What a comfort! And yet I will 
guarantee that you have considered 
the Turk a most eccentric and un- 
natural man because his custom as re- 
gards the covering of head and foot is 
diametrically opposite to ours. 

Such little things as this, even, may 
teach us tolerance for other races, 
whose customs seem so different from 
ours. Let us remember that there is a 
reason for every such custom, and 
that often this custom may be intrinsic- 
ally better than our own. 

I think a great opportunity is lost in 
our schools by not presenting the cus- 
toms of foreign peoples in such a way as 
to develop tolerance and breadth in the 
pupils. Our geographies have aimed 
too much at arousing interest by show- 
ing the peculiarities of foreign races. 

Just as sure as a child comes to think 
any race peculiar, he will despise it. 
He should be shown the deep underly- 
ing sameness of human nature, which 
expresses itself under different environ- 
meats and needs in different customs. 

On the surface men seem different; 
at the bottom they are one, seeking 
the same things in life, moved by the 
same needs and passions. 

To a stranger a Turk, in his red fez, 
peculiar garb, and swarthy complex- 
ion, is something to wonder at and even 
ridicule, as the old joke in Punch il- 
lustrates: “‘Arry, ere comes a stranger. 
’Eave ’alf a brick at ’’im.””» We most 
of us have bricks up our sleeves for 
the stranger. What the world needs 
is to realize that no men are strangers. 
When you have associated with that 
Turk for a while he will become as a 
brother to you, and the differences will 
seem to drop away. 

Since the parents of children of the 
lower classes, where these prejudices 
are strongest, are seldom able to incul- 
cate this tolerance, owing to their own 
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limitations, it shoukd be the duty of 
the teachers and text-books of our 
primary educational system. Unfor- 
tunately our teachers are not yet suffi- 
ciently prepared for this. Where cus- 
tom does not conflict with religion, yes. 
But the majority of even educated 
people in this country to-day, while be- 
coming more tolerant of social customs, 
laugh at religious peculiarities which 
are no worse than things in our own 
churches. I shall have another word 
to say on this when I come to deal with 
the religious life of the East. Unfor- 
tunately the Americans are one of the 
most provincial of peoples in these 
respects. 

In matters of diet the Turk again 
displays his simplicity and common 
sense. One of our most noted dietarians 
whom I met in Constantinople de- 
clares the Turk to have the finest phy- 
sique of any race in the world, and lays 
this fact to his simple diet and absti- 
nence from liquor. 

Although the Turk, when a man of 
wealth and in official life, surrounds 
himself with a luxury of diet befitting 
his rank, those in ordinary walks of 
life are very simple in their habits of 
eating. For breakfast they take only 
the small cup of Turkish coffee and pos- 
sibly a roll. At noon they eat a very 
simple lunch — perhaps only a bowl of 
sour milk (yaourt) and bread. At 
night comes the main meal of the day, 
but not elaborate. It consists of meat 
and rice (pilaff), several dishes of vege- 
tables, salad, and a pastry, ending with 
the delicious Turkish coffee. 

In the summer the Turk is almost a 
vegetarian. The amount of meat he 
eats is very small. He is fond of fresh 
salads and good vegetables and fruit. 

The diet of the workman and peasant 
is simpler still. He lunches off a piece 
of bread and an onion, or any fruit 
in its season. A quarter of a loaf of 
bread costs him one cent, a melon, a 
bunch of grapes, or a piece of cheese 
costs another cent, and for two cents 
his lunch is complete. At night he has 
a stew with cheap vegetanles and a bit 
of meat in it, the whole thing costing 
four or five cents. 
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Yet it is amazing the strength of the 
Turkish workman with this slim diet. 

The hamals or porters can carry 
loads of from two hundred to eight 
hundred pounds. They are the most 
astounding burden-bearers in the world. 
It is nothing for one of them to carry a 
piano on his back. I have counted 
twenty-four chairs upon the back of 
one hamal. 

It is perhaps because of the simple 
diet of the Orient, as well as the sooth- 
ing effect of the climate and the ab- 
sence of excitement and worry, that 
the Orientals do not need exercise as 
much as we do. They never suffer 
from indigestion or headache. Yet 
they will remain sedentary from morn- 
ing to night. The idea of walks or 
games or horseback rides for the sake 
of exercise seems preposterous to them. 

It might be of interest to describe 
some of the Turkish dishes. Food made 
from milk they are very fond of —a 
relic of their pastoral life perhaps. 
The most famous dish of this kind is 
“yaourt,” a form of cultured milk. It 
has the consistency of thick sour milk, 
and can even be carried in a handker- 
chief. It is made from the milk of the 
cow and also from goat’s milk and 
from that of the buffalo-cow, which is 
rich incream. No more delicious food 
than this has ever been invented, es- 
pecially for hot weather. 

“Sutlack” is a rice-milk of the con- 
sistency of gruel. It is very delicate 
and easy to eat when the appetite flags. 
Then there is “mahalabi,” something 
like cornstarch pudding, eaten with 
sugar and rose-water; and “taouk-gok- 
sud,” or chicken-breast-milk, made of 
grated chicken breasts. All of these 
dishes are appetizing and easily di- 
gested. 

The Orientals are very fond also 
of sweet pasties, of which they make 
many delicious kinds. “Ekmek-ka- 
daif” is a sort of bread soaked in 
honey and eaten with the “kaimak” 
or thick cream of the buffalo-cow, 
made up in the consistency of cottage 
cheese. Or if you prefer, there is 
“paklavar,” made of thin layers of 
pastry with honey and ground English 
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walnuts between the layers. “Tel- 
ka-daif” is made of strings of pastry 
soaked in honey. 

These dishes are almost sloying in 
their sweetness. There is nothing 
weak about them. Half a portion 
would fill most people with sweetness 
enough to last for days. 

In vegetables and fruits the Orient 
is rich. Many of our fruits originated 
in the East and were brought to Eu- 
rope by the Arabian conquests and com- 
merce. In Constantinople one can get 
fresh fruit almost all the year round. 

Strawberries commence in May to 
cover the hillsides of the Bosphorus 
with pickers, and fill the market-places 
with baskets of the luscious fruit. 
Cherries appear in June and last for a 
month or more. For two cents you 
can get all you caneatofthem. They 
are delicious on hot, dusty tramps in 
the country. Just as the cherries go the 
melons begin to come in. There are 
many varieties of them and they last 
into the autumn. Then the figs and 
grapes appear. It is worth while visit- 
ing Constantinople if only to buy a 
bunch of those magnificent grapes 
from a street vender. 

Grapes in the East come in such 
large and beautiful clusters that they 
carry me back to Sunday-school days, 
and the picture cards portraying the 
spies of Moses bringing back from the 
brook Eshcol a huge bunch of grapes 
upon a pole between their shoulders. 
Perhaps when you were in Sunday 
school you had periods of doubt and 
skepticism, as I did, occasioned by 
just such things as these; but come to 
Constantinople and for two cents you 
can get a bunch of grapes large enough 
to dispel your doubts, quench your 
thirst and satisfy your appetite. 

Pears and apples carry one into 
winter, and in January there begin to 
appear the splendid Jaffa oranges and 
tangerines from Egypt, and the cycle 
is complete. 

Fresh vegetables also can be ob- 
tained almost through the year. To- 
matoes, peas, and beans begin to come 
from Egyptin February. Lettuce and 
cabbages can be picked fresh from the 
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gardens about Constantinople as late 
as January. The eggplant is a favorite 
vegetable, and the ochre. 

Meats are poor in Turkey, all except 
chicken and mutton. The beef comes 
from Russia, Bulgaria, and South 
America and is poor. Chickens are 
cheap, but one tires of them. The 
mutton is good, but is cut in peculiar 
ways. The meat of the hog is of course 
not to be had in Mohammedan coun- 
tries except from Christian butchers. 

The Turks have a favorite dish which 
consists of eggplant stuffed with 
chopped onions and rice, and cooked 
in oil—delicious but hearty. They 
also stuff marrows with chopped meat 
andrice. Another dish is rice wrapped 
in grape-leaves and steamed. 

Last, but not least, is the great 
staple food of the Orient, “pilaff,” 
which is as necessary to their existence 
as the potato to the Irish. Pilaff is rice 
cooked in a certain way so as to pre- 
serve each grain distinct and firm. It 
is made from unpolished rice, — the 
little white powder about each grain 
forming a gelatinous coat in cooking. 
It is boiled in mutton fat and has a de- 
licious flavor. There is a chemical 
difference in the rice thus cooked, ow- 
ing to this little coat of gelatine about 
each grain, which makes it easier to di- 
gest than our rice. 

Often I sigh for “pilaff” as the He- 
brews did for the fleshpots of Egypt. 
It is a unique dish, and a much more 
satisfying and healthful staple than 
potatoes. There are different forms of 
“‘pilaff;” it is sometimes cooked with 
small currants and pinenuts, some- 
times mixed with bits of roast mutton. 
This latter dish, called “ kebab-pilaff,” 
makes a delicious meal. A plateful 
of the “pilaff” with the freshly cooked 
mutton sliced and scattered through it, 
followed by a bowl of “yagourt,” a cup 
of Turkish coffee and a cigarette, puts 
you in a condition of contentment 
where you do not even envy kings. The 
most delicate “pilaff” is that made by 
the Persians and flavored with orange 
peel. 

Before I leave the subject of food I 
must mention a Persian dinner to 
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which I was once invited in Ramleh, a 
suburb of Alexandria. It was nine 
o’clock before we reached the house. I 
was very hungry, as I had been travel- 
ing all day, and was ready to sit right 
down and eat. But we chatted away 
in the guest-room with no hint of food 
until I began to wonder if the cook 
had absconded or had had his head 
chopped off for flirting with my friend’s 
wife. It was teno’clock. Still the talk 
went on — my host entertaining me in 
execrable French and I answering in 
worse. I don’t know which of us was 
bored the most, but I hope he did not 
feel any worse than I did. 

At last the signal for dinner came 
just in time to save me from an acute 
attack of nervous prostration. It was 
eleven o’clock. If I had only known 
that it was the Persian custom to do 
their after-dinner talking before dinner, 
to dine late at night, and to fall asleep 
immediately after, I should have for- 
tified myself with a supper at six o’clock 
and been spared this agony. 

The meal progressed through the 
various stages of salad, meat and pilaff, 
vegetables, until it came to fricasseed 
partridge. I was mildly surprised to 
see my host pick up several choice bits 
of partridge with his fingers and put 
them on my plate. That is a great 
courtesy in the East. I was not able to 
eat all the meat he gave me, and at the 
end a perfectly good wing was still left 
on my plate. As my Persian friend 
passed my plate to the servant he took 
off this wing with his fingers and put it 
back on the platter. 

The ordinary etiquette of the East is 
like camping etiquette with us. Fin- 
gers were made before forks, it is true. 
We have only to go four hundred years 
back to find the same customs preva- 
lent in the best society of England. 

Often the Orientals eat without in- 
dividual plates. The peasants always 
do. A bowl of soup is put down 
on the table and all attack it with big 
wooden spoons until it is annihilated. 
Then meat may come on in little rolls. 


These they eat with their fingers. A . 


bowl of yaourt is next placed in front of 
you, and that is scooped out with pieces 
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of bread. When the meal is finished 
the only utensils to be washed are the 
wooden spoons and a few bowls and 
platters. 

This is simple life indeed. Yet so 
neat are the Turks and Persians in all 
their habits that one need not be at all 
disturbed at eating in this way. Too 
much civilization burdens life with 
much unnecessary squeamishness. 

The program of the Turks’ “simple 
life’? would not be complete without 
making mention of his love for nature 
and the open air. This is one of his 
most admirable characteristics. 

In the spring the shores of the Bos- 
phorus are crowded with pleasure- 
seekers, and how simple and natural 
are their ways of finding pleasure! 
They do not need races or games or 
merry-go-rounds, steeple-chases or 
shoot-the-chutes or dance-halls. There 
are no Cony Islands on the Marmora. 

By boat or by carriage the Turkish 
family seeks a charming valley, a point 
overlooking the sea, or a hill-top with 
magnificent view. Here they pass the 
day in the open air, happy to be in the 
midst of nature and to drink in the 
beauty of the spring. 

All up and down the hillsides of the 
Bosphorus you will find on pleasant 
afternoons groups of people sitting on 
the grass and dreaming. Little chil- 
dren play about. Here and there a 
vender of candy or of ice cream passes. 
Sheep graze on the green slopes. The 
sky overhead is cloudless. ‘The varie- 
gated costumes of the women reflect 
the sunlight in vivid blues, greens, and“ 
reds. It is an idyllic scene. 

Even the laborer seems to enjoy and 
appreciate nature in a way quite for- 
eign to our farmers. The plowman 
stops between his furrows, sits down 
to a cigarette. and looks off over the 
landscape in a dreamy meditation. 
Crows float lazily through the sky. 
The air is heavy with spring perfume. 
Even the plowman has become a 
poet. Labor loses its hard, toilsome 
aspects and becomes a joyous occupa- 
tion. Who could help being joyous 
upon the banks of the Bosphorus? 

In many other ways, which I can 
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only mention here, the simplicity of the 
Oriental shows itself — in his primitive 
way of traveling on shipboard, living 
on the open deck under an awning, 
and cooking his simple meals with a 
spirit-lamp (even the middle classes, 
such as small merchants, doctors, the 
clergy, travel this way); in the simpli- 
city of the Oriental shops, so small that 
the owner can reach almost everything 
without moving; in the democracy of 
the Turkish people and their real sense 
of brotherhood. 

All these things must be left for 
further description. Enough has al- 
ready been said to show how thoroughly 
simple is the Oriental way of living. 
The true Oriental, untouched by West- 
ern culture, does very little for osten- 
tation and display. All his clothing, 


his food, his habits, are calculated for 
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comfort and peace. He is not encum- 
bered with many possessions. His needs 
are few and simple. His life is an ob- 
ject lesson in happiness. It teaches us 
Occidentals that it is not what we 
have that makes us happy so much as 
what we can dowithout. It is the ab- 
sence of desire rather than the multi- 
tude of possessions which is the source 
of joy. The spirit of renunciation is 
strong in the East: 1 should say it is 
natural to the Oriental temperament. 
A little of this spirit inoculated into 
our strenuous, fiercely competitive, 
house-mortgaging and  automobile- 
buying American life would not be 
without its advantage. 

From New York to the Bosphorus, 
what a long journey in space, but what a 
longer journey in manners and customs! 
“As far as the East is from the West.” 
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RECENT SONGS BY AMERICAN WOMEN 
COMPOSERS 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


HE spirit of song is the spirit of 
keenly feeling and of freely giv- 
ing. It is the spirit of inti- 
mate sympathy with an emo- 

tional experience, fundamentally. Re- 
sultantly it is the earnest desire to give 
it forth, to give it with all its throbs, 
to revivify it, to catch the unique puls- 
ing of the experience and to hold it 
enthralled for others to enjoy. This 
is the essence of “bursting forth in 
song,” and it is therefore small wonder 
that some of our realest and most in- 
dividual song writing is being done by 
women. 

The songs of Gena Branscombe re- 
veal a personality rich and intense in 
imagination and emotion and at all 
times sincere. Miss Branscombe is a 
Canadian by birth, but almost the 
whole of her musical study and compo- 
sition has been done in the United 
States. Her creative gift was dis- 
covered by Felix Borowski, with whom 
she studied for seven years. She has 
also been a pupil of the pianist and 
composer, Rudolph Ganz, both here 
and in Berlin. While in Berlin she was 
a pupil of Humperdinck and also had 
remarkable success with several “‘ com- 
poser’s evenings” devoted to her own 
works. 

Individuality of perception and of 
expression are the distinctive marks of 
Miss Branscombe’s work. ‘“There’s a 
Woman like a Dew-drop” (from Robert 
Browning’s “Blot in the ’Scutcheon’’) 
isa song of distinctive passionate power. 
It is varicolored in its harmony, and 
the verve and sweeping intensity of its 
feeling fairly lift us into the ecstatic 
and powerful climax. Even more 
spontaneous is “Glick,” the words of 
which she translated from the Gt rman. 
This is one of the most admirable and 
most meritous of American songs. 
It is less pretentious harmonically, and 
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its beautiful melody, its charm and sin- 
cere enthusiasm make it fairly perfect 
in its exquisite beauty. ‘Ould Doctor 
Ma’Ginn” is so simply and so sympa- 
thetically painted in its humor that it 
is a most successful bit of ballad writ- 
ing. As simple and as quaint as any 
old English song are “‘ My Love 1s like 
a Tempting Peach,” and the Christmas 
song, “Hail ye tyme of Holie-dayes,”’ 
both of which are dediacted to David 
Bispham. They have charming and 
individual melody most suited to the 
words, and the direct fullness of the 
harmony makes them genuinely song- 
ful. “Of my Ould Loves” is a more 
elaborate ballad, richly colored in its 
harmony, and with a depth of feeling 
that deepens as its lyric melody moves 
to its impressive ending. It is a beauti- 
ful lyric ballad. “ Krishna” and “Dear 
Little Hut by the Rice Fields’ — the 
words from “India’s Love Lyrics” by 
Lawrence Hope — are full of tenderness 
and wistful yearning, and are utterly 
unaffected in their note of Orientalism, 
unlike most of the Oriental song settings 
of to-day. Miss Branscombe’s songs 
well deserve the popularity they have 
won, and their frequent appearance 
upon the programs of such artists as 
Madame Nordica, David Bispham, 
Herbert Witherspoon, George Hamlin, 
and others, as they are among the best 
that America has produced. 

Another composer of unique indi- 
viduality is Clayton Thomas (Mrs. 
George L. Cade in private life). Who 
does not know her famous “ Japanese 
Love Song”? Mrs. Cade has an apt 
faculty for sympathetically reproduc- 
ing the local color and atmosphere of 
Japanese music. ‘This is most vividly 
realized when she appears in Japanese 
costume in her latest work, a Japanese 
Song Cycle, “ Matsuris” (“Our Festal 
Days”’), consisting of a Prelude, 
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“Cherry-Blossom Féte,” “Summer in 
Kyoto,” “Feast of Lanterns,” “Feast 
of Dolls,” “Autumn Song,” and “Im- 
perial Chrysanthemum.” Mrs. Cade 
has a quaint sympathy with quaintly 
unusual texts,—texts that could 
easily make an appeal to children, 
though neither the texts nor her treat- 
ment of them make them at all limited 
to this use; however, there does seem 
to be a most logical connection between 
her choice of such texts and her sym- 
pathy with the simplicity that char- 
acterizes the mono-mood of Japanese 
poetry. “Summer in Kyoto” is full 
of charm. 

“If I were a little Child again” and 
“When Cherries grow on Apple Trees” 
in their attractive playfulness are as 
satisfactory for encore songs as they 
are interesting for children. The mel- 
ody is tuneful and the words are full 
of fun. The “Hammock Song” is 
most fittingly treated to a peaceful and 
languorous melody and a swaying and 
soothing accompaniment. “The Song 
of the Egyptian Princess” is one of the 
most satisfactory of American songs. 
It is full of spirit and feeling, and it 
has that fluency of melody and har- 
mony that characterize all of Mrs. 
Cade’s work. It is this quality that 
makes her so thoroughly dependable. 
No work has ever come from her pen 
that is not thoroughly tuneful and 
singable, sympathetic in treatment and 
utterly without concern to produce the 
queer and strained harmonic gyrations 
which seems to be the only concern of 
too many of our “moderns.” It is a 
logical sense of the fitness of things 
that makes Mrs. Cade’s compositions 
so unfailing and so reliable. “Birds 
are Singing” is as attractive a waltz 
song as has been written by any 
American. It is full of the joyous- 
ness of spring and full of dash and 
rhythm. 

Margaret Ruthven Lang is one of 
the most musicianly and poetic of 
modern song composers. We have 
had no American composer whose 
gift for melody is of a higher order, 
nor have we had one with whom the 
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sensing of the realer poetic beauty 
has been more keenly sought and 
realized. Sympathetic musical ex- 
pression of the subtle poetic beauty 
of the words is Miss Lang’s constant 
aim. I do not know of any modern 
song that is a more perfect moment of 
genuine art than “A Song of the Span- 
ish Gypsies,” — one of her latest com- 
positions. The words were trans- 
lated from the Spanish. 

Three lines only, but they are out of 
the soul of things, and Miss Lang has 
caught their vision so completely for 
us that it is the stroke of a master 
hand and of the best that any nation 
has ever produced. The song is 
written for alto or baritone. 

“A Garden is a Lovesome Thing,” 
for alto or baritone, is another of her 
recent compositions. “Snowflakes” 
(poem by John Vance Cheney) 
seems fraught with the very essence 
of their beauty and of their feathery 
frostiness. The poem “There would 
I be” is also by John Vance Cheney. 
These two songs are for soprano or 
tenor. 

It is more than the sympathy of sen- 
sitive imagination that Miss Lang has 
lent these words, it is the touch of the 
mystic in her which gives all of her 
later things an irresistible force, a 
completeness, a consummate finish 
that means the greater artist, the 
sympathy of a superior intelligence. 
Miss Lang has never written any- 
thing that has not commanded an 
audience among musicians. Many of 
her things are enormously popular. 
Her church “Te Deum” is one of 
the finest Te Deums ever written. 
It is of the very spirit of the church 
and of that same intelligence in its 
beauty that always marks her work 
as the work of one of mystic faith, of 
reverent exaltation, the work of a de- 
vout listener to the spiritual beauties 
of nature and of emotion. If I were 
to sum up Miss Lang’s achievement, 
the spirit of her work, I would say that 
it is of that beauty that comes alone 
from faith, from genius and from de- 
votion. 
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ZADOC LONG 
By JOHN D. LONG 


1800. He was descended 

from the Pilgrim stock of 
1620, though his surname came from 
a grandfather, Miles Long, who came 
from North Carolina to Plymouth, 
Mass., and there married a descendant 
of Thomas Clark, who came to Plym- 
outh in the autumn of 1623. On 
the maternal side, Zadoc was de- 
scended from three of the Mayflower 
Pilgrims, Bradford, Brewster, and 
Warren. 

Zadoc’s father, Thomas Long, a 
native of Plymouth, was often in sum- 
mer time employed on board fishing 
vessels, then lived on a farm in Middle- 
boro and also made shoes. In 1860 
the family moved to Buckfield, going 
by sloop to Salem and thence overland 
by team to Buckfield. Zadoc often 
described the arrival at the foot of 
North Hill, up which he and his brother 
Tom ran, stopping now and then to 
pick the thistles from their bare feet. 
At the top were the house and farm 
now owned by his son, John D. Long. 
Here Zadoc, until he was fourteen, 
helped his father on thefarm. Thehard- 
ships of that pioneer time were severe, 
the living of the large family poor and 
simple, the firewood often taken in the 
morning from the snow that had 
covered it overnight. 

At fourteen the boy broke down with 
a running sore on his leg, a part of the 
bone of which was removed. At fif- 
teen he attempted to learn shoemak- 
ing and turned his leisure to study. He 
was soon convinced of the importance, 
whatever a man’s position in life, of an 
education. He went to a woman’s 
school in the summer and to Hebron 
Academy for a few weeks in the fall. 
His board there was paid in shoemak- 
ing. Afterwards,in 1850, he wrote a 
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ADOC LONG was born in 
Middleboro, Mass., July 28, 


rhyming letter to his son John, then at 
that Academy, describing his own very 
different experience there: 
‘How I got up before ’twas light 
And snuffed my candle late at night, 
And toiled and studied to surpass 
The smartest scholar in my class; 
Wrote composition like a sage, 
And spoke my piece on the stage; 
Five hundred lines in Virgil read 
In one day on a wager laid. 
How I was poor and lame and lean, 
Wore homespun clothes of bottle green, 
Your grandpa’s wedding trousers lined, 
Turned inside out and patched behind, 
My brother Tom’s waistcoat of blue 
Three summers after it was new, 
And how I traveled to recite 
A mile at morning and at night, 
Because I could not then afford 
To pay the price of nearer hoard, 
Or people nearer did not choose 
To take their pay in making shoes. 
This is not poetry, but better, 
The simple truth, John, every letter, 
Yet I was counted bright, you see, John, 
When I attended school at Hebron.” 


In his diary he says: “Summer 
of 1816 attended Buckfield Gram- 
mar School under the tuition of Charles 
Mongride. Boarded with Henry Far- 
well, whom I have reason to remember 
with gratitude for his assistance in my 
education. That winter taught school 
in the district where my father lived, — 
a great undertaking for one in my cir- 
cumstances, a mere boy obliged to 
walk on my lame leg. Succeeded how- 
ever, and my school was commended by 
the committee as the best in town. 
Summer of 1817 unable to do anything. 
Attended school at Hebron a few weeks. 
Kept a private school in the fall at 
Buckfield. Summer and fall of 1818 
instructed a private school in Buck- 
field six months, and in the winter 
taught school in the west part of the 
town. Had now nearly fitted myself 
to enter college and was ambitious to 
go, but sickness and poverty were in- 
surmountable obstacles. Spring of 
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1819 let myself clerk in Stephen Phelps’ 
store at Buckfield till I should be 
twenty-one years old at something more 
than $100a year. About three months 
before the end of my term was attacked 
with another bone sore upon the leg 
which had till then been sound. Was 
carried to my father’s and confined 
five months before any hope was had 
of my recovery. Had several surgical 
operations. The pain was excruciat- 
ing and I was reduced to a living skele- 
ton. I expected I should die and pre- 
pared to take leave of the world. The 
evidence of its being well with me after 
death was not so clear and satisfactory 
as I desired it to be. I lacked faith in 
the immortality of the soul. I wanted 
to raise the curtain between time and 
eternity that I might see more clearly 
the things beyond this life. This sick- 
ness was a sore disappointment to me. 
I had arrived at that age when life’s 
prospects are brightest. By rigid 
economy had saved from my earnings 
about $200. Iwas dreaming of honors 
and pleasures to come when the hand of 
affliction waked me to the vanity of all 
earthly hopes. While in the store I 
devoted some leisure time to study and 
recited lessons in Greek to Mr. Moses 
Emery, preceptor of Buckfield Acad- 
emy. There I first saw and became 
acquainted with Julia T. Davis, who 
attended school at Buckfield. She 
was then about thirteen years oid.” 
He was married to her August 31, 
1824, at New Gloucester, which was 
her home. She was a direct descend- 
ant of Dolor Davis, who came from 
Kent, England, in 1634. He was the 
ancestor of the numerous New Eng- 
land Davis family, among whom have 
been three governors of Massachusetts; 
and his wife Margaret was a sister of 
Major Simon Willard, famous in co- 
lonial history. The correspondence of 
Zadoc with his sweetheart before mar- 
riage is copied in his journal and is 
marked by refined sentiment, but is in 
the formal style of that time. Even 
then he had formed the habit of schol- 
arly writing both in prose and poetry. 
Meantime, to quote again from his 
journal, “in the fall of 1821 recovered 
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my health in some measure. It re- 
quired all the property I possessed to 
defray the expenses of my sickness. 
Infirm and moneyless, my chance in 
the world was not very fortunate, but 
my ambition was good. Was able to 
take charge of a school in the winter. 
In the spring of 1822 taught the district 
school. April, 1822, went into S. F. 
Brown’s office with a view of studying 
law. Read Blackstone and quit it. 
September, 1822, commenced trading in 
Buckfield in company with Nathan 
Atwood on capital of my own of $58. 
Found it difficult to buy goods on 
credit. The traders ‘in the village 
would not recommend me on account 
of our inexperience. September 4, 
1823, have dissolved partnership with 
Nathan Atwood, arranging to trade in 
company with Lucius Loring under the 
firm of Long & Loring. Our business 
has been more favorable than we ex- 
pected. We have saved from it about 
$400 for each. February 6, 1825, 
dissolved partnership with Lucius Lor- 
ing, having taken the whole concern, 
store, potash, goods, debts and credits, 
upon my own shoulders.” 

From this time till 1838 he was en- 
gaged in trade in Buckfield, and then re- 
tired from active business. He had 
acquired a property of some $16,000. 
He lived immediately after his mar- 
riage in a house, afterward Sydenham 
Brigham’s tavern, which stood where 
Benjamin Spaulding’s store now stands, 
then in the house next east on the 
Turner road, and in August, 1834, he 
bought and repaired the old Domini- 
cus Record homestead, which is to-day 
occupied as a tavern, called Hotel Long, 
and for which with nine or ten acres of 
land he paid $1,000. 

He had four surviving children, two 
daughters and thentwosons. Hewas 
devotedly attached to Buckfield, and 
never failed to sound its praises. He 
had a sincere love of nature and was de- 
voted to his garden, his books, his cor- 
respondence and especially his diary 
which consists of twelve large folio vol- 
umes, written in his peculiarly fair, 
legible hand and which is a true and in- 
teresting transcript of the doings and 
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life of a country village in Maine in the 
first two-thirds of the last century. He 
was deeply interested in the mainte- 
nance of good schools, giving each of his 
children the best education the time 
afforded. He helped support religious 
worship, being himself a liberal Unita- 
rian. 

He was a zealous Whig in political 
convictions, although that party was 
in a great minority in the State and es- 
pecially in the town. To the village 
Lyceum and to the Portland news- 
papers he contributed articles on po- 
litical and other subjects and many 
verses, some of which appear in the 
town history. He made _ speeches 
at Whig conventions and was nomi- 
nated for Congress in 1838, but his 
competitor, Virgil I. Parris, a native 
of Buckfield and the Democratic can- 
didate, was elected. 

In 1840, when the whole State went 
with a rush for Harrison for President, 
Mr. Long was elected a presidential 
elector. He was for many years a 
justice of the peace, acting as a trial 
justice, and showed judicial quality in 
that office. 

In person he was tall and spare with 
fine cut features and a gentle manner. 
His elevating influence attached to him 
those who met him and made a strong 
impression on many young men who 
in after years remembered him with 
sincere respect. Especially he im- 
pressed upon his children, by conver- 
sation and by his copious letters, the 
fruits of his own life experience and 
reading. 

He was recognized as one of the most 
cultivated men in the State, and though 
not accustomed to public speaking had 
rare facility in conversation and a fine 
sense of humor, with great aptness for 
anecdote. He was fond of literature, 
and accumulated the largest library in 
town, making special purchases for his 
children in order to give them a good 
range of reading. It is especially fit- 
ting that the free public library in 
Buckfield, erected by his son in 1890, 
should bear the name of Zadoc Long 
engraved on its front and stand as a 
monument to his memory. 
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He was a conservative in literature as 
in politics. His favorite authors were 
Channing and Scott and Cooper, 
whose novels he read, but he never 
could join in the then rage for Dickens. 
He was a devoted follower of Webster 
and Clay, regarded the Federal Con- 
stitution and Union as sacred, and 
had in his advanced years become so 
imbued with the spirit of preserving 
their integrity that he did not accept, 
as he would have done if younger, the 
splendid uprising of the Civil War with 
its risk of bringing both Constitution 
and Union to dissolution. Hence he 
remained throughout that period not 
quite in step with the radical and more 
progressive political spirit of the day. 
His journal at the time of the defeat of 
Henry Clay for the presidency is a de- 
spairing lament over what then seemed 
to him and many others the approach- 
ing downfall of our democratic system. 
Happily the world moves on its onward 
and upward course in spite of convul- 
sions that now and then make the phi- 
losopher anxious but soon give place 
again to order and progress. 

Mr. Long’s home in the center of the 
village, shaded by great elms and 
maples, most of which he had planted, 
and bordering on his garden and on 
the beautiful field which he loved and 
which had not yet been cut in twain by 
the unsightly railroad embankment, 
was the welcome resort of neighbors 
and friends. It was an idyllic home. 
Some can yet recall the great spice 
apple tree near it, — now gone like him- 
self, — under which in summer days 
he sat with a son or a neighbor or 
guest keeping him company, and near 
which in winter lay twenty cords of 
hard wood waiting to be cut and fitted 
for the fire and then piled by his hand 
neatly in the neighboring shed, and the 
chips gathered for kindling. Ah, happy 
days! 

His children, Julia Davis, Persis 
Seaver, Zadoc, Junior, and John Davis, 
all left the paternal nest, the two 
daughters marrying and settling in 
Massachusetts, the two sons both seek- 
ing their fortune in that State. His 
beloved wife died September 19, 1869. 
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Then the fire on the old family hearth 
went out, and in his old age, his heart 
breaking with all its sad changes, he 
also went back to the State of his na- 
tivity, living a year with his son John 
in Hingham, Mass., and then with his 
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daughter, Mrs. Nelson D. White, in 
Winchester, Mass., till he died on 
February 3, 1873. He lies with his 
wife and his son Zadoc in the family 
lot in the Buckfield village burying 
ground. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF PINKIE 


(Continued on page 423) 

angry. Charlotte looked at the figure 
slouched into the chair, in dirty un- 
dress, at the face that had lost all its 
beauty in hardening to this ugly mask; 
at the mother who leered at her with a 
knowing look from the cloud of smoke 
sent up by the scorching chops,— the 
evil genius of it all,—disgust and 
wrath arose in the heart of this clean, 
respectable, ascetic New Englander. 

“Perhaps you won't,” she replied, 
as she went out. 

At the entrance to the court she 
nearly ran against a man. ‘They were 
both surprised. The ramshackle 
tenements of the court were deserted 
save for one family. Pinkie’s parting 
remark sharpened Charlotte’s curi- 
osity. The man’s coat, even under 
its coating of snow, showed white 
streaks that indicated a worker in 
plaster. He was slim but hardly as 
tall as Charlotte. The dark eyes 
and hair, the dusky skin, some- 
thing in the setting of the head re- 
called the proud pose of those Tuscan 
princes pictured by Benozzo in that 
stately procession of past splendors 
that wends its silent way around the 
walls of the Riccardi Palace. No Irish 
youth could suddenly recall that 
vision of Tuscan sunlight in dingy, 
storm-swept Linden Court. Could it 
be that Pinkie was “ keepin’ comp’ny 
with a Dago,” despite the scorn she 
had always shown for the race? 

Charlotte’s anger disappeared in 
fear lest he should find the giri as she 
had left her. Woman’s instinct made 
her wish to run back with a warning 
and she half turned, blocking his path. 
As she did so she saw a head disappear 
from a window. Ellen, watching the 





departing, had seen the coming guest 
and hastened to perform the sisterly 
act. 

Tothe surprise of the otheroccupants 
of the car, who found nothing hilarious 
in its chill atmosphere, Charlotte sud- 
denly burst into half-hysterical laugh- 
ter. ‘Tired, cold, hungry, discouraged 
as she was, she could but laugh at the 
way in which nature had outwitted 
and outdone her in the search for a 
vocation for Pinkie. 

In May she met Patsy, loafing in the 
sunshine at the entrance to the Avenue, 
evidently out of the “autermerbil 
business.” 

“Pinkie’s married, Miss Merrydew. 
She’s gone to live with his folks in 
Orange Court.” 

He volunteered the information with 
malicious pleasure, expecting to sur- 
prise and annoy Charlotte. Between 
Pinkie and Patsy war was constant 
in the home. Outside the girl was 
always ready in defense of her brother. 
It was “my Patsy” as it was “my 
dad,” “my ma,” and “my Ellen.” 
Loyalty was a guiding star in the de- 
velopment of this tempestuous nature. 

“Whom did she marry, Patsy, and 
when? Why didn’t she let me know?” 

‘“*He’s a Dago and makes images like 
they have in church. She calls him a 
‘sculpture.’ ”’ 

“How do you like your new brother- 
in-law?” 

‘““He’s too classey for me and ma. 
Dad goes to see ’em every Sunday and 
Ellen.” 

‘Could you show me where she lives? 
I’d like to see Pinkie.” 

“Sure,”’ replied Patsy, straightening 
his coat and pulling his soft cap for- 
ward to a more dignified angle. 
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He piloted Charlotte past row upon 
row of liquor shops. The barroom 
loafers stared. Some of them knew 
Patsy. He gave them no chance to 
speak, but trudged on ahead of Char- 
lotte as if shy of being with her in the 
street. Through streets of towering 
factories they passed and came at last 
to the winding ways of that oldest 
quarter of the town, a quarter fash- 
ionable not quite a century ago. 
Fashion departed before shops and 
boarding houses. Then came the in- 
vasions of the immigrants. Irish 
pushed American to south and west; 
Jew drove out Irish; Italian dis- 
placed Jew. A few conservative New 
Englanders clung to the homes of 
happier days, resisted the invading 
foreigner, refused to be uprooted from 
their birthright. Perhaps the last to 
go was an old friend of Charlotte’s 
grandmother, who lived amid beautiful 
relics and memories, behind doors 
closed and barred against the teeming 
multitude of foreigners, crowded into 
the homes of old neighbors, filling the 
street with strange gabble, night and 
day. When, at last, death left the 
house untenanted, it fell into the 
hands of a wealthy Italian who trans- 
formed its spacious parlors into four 
apartments, each sufficing for the 
needs of a family. 

Pinkie sat on the steps of her 
father-in-law’s house, surrounded by a 
dozen dark-eyed girls of varying age, 
to whom she was relating one of her 
loved fairy tales. They were so ab- 
sorbed that Charlotte’s approach was 
not noticed. Patsy turned back when 
he had pointed to the house. The 
voice that repeated the old but ever 
fascinating tale seemed to Charlotte 
to have lost some of its shrillness. 

“Her lovely dress turned all to 
rags, but her glass shoe fell off on the 
palace steps” (a little brown hand 
reached out to caress the toe of Pinkie’s 
worn satin slipper, large for Cinderella, 
not suggesting splendor), “and the 
prince found it. Why! Miss Char- 
lotte!”’ 

The girl gave a little gasp. She 
flushed deeply and tears shone on the 
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blue eyes. The little girls returned 
from fairyland to stare at the new 
sister-in-law’s friend. 

“The fairy godmother told Cinder- 
ella that she would help her no more 
if she stayed out after midnight, but 
she did, after all. Pinkie will tell you 
the end of the story in a few moments 
when I am gone.” Charlotte held 
their attention for a moment that 
Pinkie might recover her self-posses- 
sion. She saw that her coming had 
touched the girl keenly. She seemed 
pleased that the old friend, whose 


guidance she had _ refused, had 
cared to hunt her out in her new 
home. 


“They’re his sisters, most of them,” 
she explained. “There’s twelve in 
all. Some’s boys.” 

“You are living with them, Pinkie? 
Are they good to you? Do you like 
them?” asked Charlotte. 

“Sure, they’re just dippy about me. 
My mother-in-law’s awful good to me. 
I help her with the work an’ she’s 
goin’ to show me about makin’ the 
clothes. You know.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were 
going to be married?” 

“Guess I didn’t know it myself, till 
it was done. "Iwas way back in 
November at the Justice of Peace. 
It’s only two months since we was mar- 
ried in church. I didn’t tell dad nor 
no one for a long time.” 


“And your husband’s name?” 
queried Charlotte. 
“Sultore, Guiseppe Sultore, an’ 


that’s what he does in Italian. He’s 
workin’ with his father an’ he makes 
good money. Say, Miss Charlotte, he’s 
makin’ a bust of me, my head, you 
know. He likes my hair this way, do 
you?” 

The pompadour had disappeared 
and the golden hair waved back softly 
to a coil in the neck. Clad in a blue 
cotton wrapper, that hardly corre- 
sponded with the elegance of the satin 
slippers, but revealed the white throat 
and neck, the girl looked very beauti- 
ful. Her expression had softened and 
grown womanly. She seemed sur- 
prised but happy to find herself mar- 




















ried. Apparently her blond beauty 
and ready wit made her acceptable 
to her husband’s family. 

As she wended her way back through 
the winding streets of the old town, 
Charlotte mused upon her seemingly 


unprofitable efforts. The “better 
chance” that she had sought had 
ever been beyond Pinkie’s possibilities. 
The girl had found for herself the most 
suitable work, and in accepting the 
vocation for which nature intended 
her had sought no counsel from her 
distant-minded friend. In that dis- 
tant-mindedness Charlotte recognized 
her weakness as a vocational guide. It 
seemed to her that the mist of inter- 
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pretation, which enwraps each human 
soul and shuts it from any clear vision 
of another’s life, thickened to a blind- 
ing cloud when the path pursued by 
that other life was as distant from its 
own as Pinkie’s path from hers. Yet 
somehow, through this cloud, guided 
by love rather than wisdom, she had 
groped toward Pinkie’s distant way 
and with friendly clasp had helped 
the girl past the worst pitfalls in her 
temptation-strewn path. In so far 
as she had attempted guidance she 
seemed to have failed. In so far as 
she had held herself ready to give the 
sympathy and love of a friend she 
seemed to have succeeded. 


THE GUARDIAN * 
By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XV 
(Continued) 


What was she that she should dream 
such dreams? She sobbed until ex- 
hausted, and went to sleep with her 
head still buried in the wet pillow. 

The worst of it was, as she realized 
when she came to set the table for 
breakfast in the morning, that the 
darned pillow-case was all wrinkled. 
It made such a shabby-looking table- 
cloth that she couldn’t use it. She 
took one of her clean handkerchiefs, 
which she had ironed on the mirror 
that night, and spread it at ’Gene’s 
place. She herself would eat off the 
bare wood. But she didn’t mind that. 
She didn’t care whether she ate or not 
this morning, but she wanted to make 
this last meal they were to have to- 
gether as shipshape as possible for him. 

While she was waiting for him to 
come in, she packed her dress-suit case. 
This didn’t take her long. The stove 
and the dishes she would leave. He 
could sellthem. She folded up her few 
clothes with her shabby waitress’ uni- 
form and a clean white apron on top. 


bed where he couldn’t see it. She 
didn’t know how much he would mind 
her going, but he might as well have 
his breakfast in peace anyway. 

He came in heavy as usual from his 
deep sleep. 

““Mornin’, Bella,” he greeted her. 

She turned red at the sight of him, 
but evidently he didn’t remember 
the episode of last night. At first she 
was inclined to resent this, but on 
second thought she realized that this, 
after all, was better. It made things 
more confortable all round. 

“Mornin’, ’Gene,” she answered 
cheerfully. 

He glanced out the window to see 
what the weather was, and in what 
direction the wind lay. 

“Fair an’ th’ wind nor’west,” he 
announced. 

With a natural enough desire to 
please him, she had discovered his 
weakness for being considered a real 
sailor and catered to this little van- 
ity. 

“Smooth sea to-day, Gene?” 

“A leetle choppy,” he opined, 
“prob’ly a good ground swell outside 


Then she shoved the case under thes the harbor.” 


*Begun in the February number. 
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“I’m glad your ship don’t haveter 
butt into that,” she said. 

“Wouldn’t mind none if she was 
built fer it,’ he declared. 

“T was lookin’ at the Thomas R. 
Sullivan yesterday,” she said. “She 
ain’t one, two, three with th’ Michael 
Regan.” 

“The Sullivan ain’t nothin’ but an 
old tub,” he answered. ‘“‘We can beat 
her a boat’s length across the harbor 
any day.” 

**T betcher,” she answered. “‘There’s 
somethin’ swell erbout the Regan.” 

He took his place at the table. She 
had warmed over the beef stew he had 
so enjoyed last night. For his lunch- 
eon she had prepared a little surprise 
in the shape of an apple pie. It was 
baker’s pie, to be sure, but she knew 
he would like it. She had hidden it in 
the bottom of the tin lunch box she 
bought for him the other day. With it 
she had packed away a piece of cheese, 
three or four sandwiches, and a couple 
of doughnuts. On top of this she 
had another surprise—a_ five-cent 
cigar. She was glad that these extra 
attentions happened to come on the 
day she was leaving. 

He ate his breakfast with a relish. 
When he had finished, he asked his 
usual question: 

“What ye goin’ to do to-day?” 

“T dunno,” she answered. 

He had a little surprise of his own. 

“Better come down this afternoon 
and ride with me,” he suggested. 

“Ride with you? On the boat?” 

He nodded as grandly as though he 
were both owner and captain. 

She shook her head. 

“We can’t stand the price, ’Gene.” 

“T’ll tend to that,” he answered. 
“O’Toole said he’d pass ye in.” 

“Pass mein? Then I could ride all 
th’ afternoon? Jus’ as long as I 
wanted?” 

He nodded. This opportunity was 
a sore temptation. During this last 
week she had spent half her time 
sitting in the park watching the old 
ark steam back and forth, straining 
her eyes for a glimpse of "Gene. A 
return trip cost only four cents, but 
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four cents would buy almost}half a 
dozen doughnuts for him, so she had 
forced herself to remain content on 
shore. It was a cruel fate which 
gave her this chance at just this time. 
But if she were going she might as 
well go at once. She wouldn’t dare 
risk another evening here with him, 
especially after such a_ holiday ex- 
cursion as that. It would make it 
twice as hard to leave. 

“No,” she answered. “I guess I 
won't.” 

“ ’Fraid o’ bein’ seasick?” he de- 
manded with the jesting wink of your 
tried sailor. 

She smiled to herself. He didn’t 
remember that she had been going 
back and forth on that Ferry for 
several years before she met him. 
Still she did not propose to destroy 
the flavor of his little joke. She 
made up a face. 

“fT ain’t takin’ no chances,’ 
turned. 

“Oh, come ’long,” he urged. “Ye'll 
get used to it in a trip or two.” 

“Dry land’s good ’nuff for mine,” 
she replied, in order to prolong his 
relish of the situation. 

He laughed heartily. 

“Never yet seed a woman who 
waren’t skeered of th’ water,” he 
declared. 

He rose and reached for his lunch 
box. 

“Ye’d better come,” he insisted, as 
she handed it to him. 

She shook her head. He was sur- 
prised at her stubbornness. 

“’Gene,” she said slowly, “I’m 
goneter vamoose.” 

He could hardly believe his ears. 

“You? You meanter say you’re 
leavin’?” 

“Right, th’ first time,”’ she nodded. 

Instead of standing there before 
him she returned to the table and in as 
matter-of-fact a fashion as possible 
began to clear away the dishes. 

“T’ll clean house for yer. An’ I'll 
leave all these cookin’ things in your 
room. Maybe you'll get yer own 
breakfasts.” 

He strode towards her. 


> she re- 












































“Be you crazy, Bella?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“T dunno. Maybe I am. But I’ll 
bet a dollar to a lead nickel I’d be 
headed for the daffy house sure if I 
didn’t go.” 

“What ye mean?” he stammered. 

It was long since anything had so 
confused him as this possibility of her 
leaving. He had thought her a fix- 
ture. The bottom seemed to drop 
out of everything. He felt already 
the cold curse of city loneliness. 

*You’re allers askin’ what I means 
when I puts it to you straight,” she 
replied. 

She stopped her work and faced him. 

“You don’t need a dictionary to 
get at what I mean when I talks to 
you, Gene.” 

“But ye was all right yesterday. 
What ye quittin’ for?” 

**Cause I’m sick o” loafin’, for one 
thing,” she answered. 

“S’posin’ ye do go to work, can’t 
ye stay here jus’ the same?” 

“No,” she answered. 

She lowered her eyes and continued 
her household duties. 

He thought rapidly for a moment. 
He was half frightened and half irri- 
tated. He didn’t like these inter- 
ruptions in his life when things were 
going so smoothly. He put down his 
lunch-box and watched her in silence. 
He saw her grow uneasy under his 
gaze. She kept her back to him as 
much as possible. 

“Ye gen’rally say what ye mean,” 
he said, “but this time thar’s suthin’ 
more ye ain’t told.” 

“Gee, but you’re the wizard,” she 
answered lightly. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

She raised her head again at this. 

“Run along an’ sell yer papers, 
’Gene.” 

“T won’t till ye tell me.” 

“Then you'll stay there till Hell 
freezes over.” 

“No, I won’t.” 

He was growing imperious. He ap- 
proached her and laid his big hands 
upon her shoulders. 

“Now, Bella — what’s ailin’ ye?” 
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““Nothin’,” she answered mildly. 

“What ye quittin’ for?” 

“*Cause —’cause —” she felt piti- 
fully weak under the pressure of his 
grip. “’Cause— Oh, ’Gene, we’ve 
been good pals. Now don’t go for to 
spoil it all.” 

*You’re the one who’s spoilin’ it,” 
he answered. 

“No! no!” she replied breathlessly. 
“That’s why I’ve gotter go — to keep 
it from spoilin’!” 

“Look up,” he ordered. 

She tried to squirm free. 

“Look up.” 


“T don’t wanter.” 
99 


She looked up. For a moment he 
stared into her brown eyes. Then he 
smiled. 

“You aren’t goin’,” he said. 

She felt herself weakening. 

“You aren’t goin’,” he repeated. 

“What you mean?” she asked with 
a startled cry. 

“Who’s talkin’ English now?” 

“But I’ve gotter go. Oh, my Gawd, 
I’ve gotter go right off.” 

He smiled again, showing his white 
irregular teeth. He was very confi- 
dent now. 

“Ye’ll stay right here an’ we won’t 
need but one room, I reckon.” 

In a frenzy she fought him. He 
held her without effort. 

“Easy, easy,” he warned. “Leave 
’nuff of me to get to a Justice of th’ 
Peace.” 

She ceased her struggling and, grip- 
ping his two arms like a drowning 
woman, she met his eyes. 

“’*Gene,”’ she gasped, “you mean—” 

“That I’m goneter marry ye whether 
ye want to or not.” 

She sank to the floor. He picked 
her up and held her lips to his lips. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A GurmpsE OF PARADISE 


HEN Nat regained conscious- 
ness enough to know or 
care where he was, he found 


himself in a very wide four- 
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posted bed in a very large room. 
He recognized neither the bed nor the 
room. Near the bed stood a table 
covered with bottles. By the slant of 
the sun-rays flooding in beneath the 
half-drawn curtains he judged that it 
was well into the morning. He started 
to rise, but he fell back weakly with- 
out being able even to make his el- 
bow. This was certainly a peculiar 
state of affairs for one who had never 
been sick in his life. He tried to figure 
it out, and in the process fell asleep 
once more. 

When he awoke for the second time, 
his head was clearer, but he was not 
even then fully prepared for the vision 
which greeted his eyes. Within an 
arm’s length of him stood Julie. She 
was dressed in white muslin and wore 
no hat. She seemed as much at home 
in this strange room as though she be- 
longed here. She appeared to be 
startled at sight of his wide-open eyes; 
perhaps she was afraid. He closed 
them again. Then he felt that she 
had crept still nearer to him. He 
heard her voice—a trembling whisper: 

“Nat. ”” 

“That you, Julie?” he asked. 

He felt her warm fingers upon his 
hand. 

“Nat, Nat, Nat,” she repeated in 
excited wonder. 

He opened his eyes once more. She 
was bending over him, her sweet face 
alight with glad greeting. He couldn’t 
understand it. He remembered dimly, 
like some half-forgotten nightmare, 
that the last time, whenever that was, 
wherever it was, she had been aftaid of 
him. He stared about the room in an 
attempt to connect the past with the 
present. 

“Where am I, Julie?” 

“You’re here, Nat,” she answered 
eagerly. 

That sounded like an indisputable 
statement, but he would have been 
inclined to believe her if she had said he 
wasn’t. Admitting, however, that she 
was correct, was “Here” some nook 
in paradise or a corner in some more 
matter-of-fact locality? On the whole, 
in spite of her presence, he was in- 


clined to accept the latter view. He 
looked to her for further information. 
He was too weak even to think for 
himself. 

“Don’t —don’t you remember, 
Nat?” she asked, her warm fingers 
still resting on his. 

“T remember somethin’. 
cold and you were skeered.” 

She pressed his hand. 

“Please — please don’t remember 
that,” she pleaded. 

“And you—” 

She placed her fingers hurriedly over 
his lips. 

“The doctor said you were to re- 
main very quiet,” she warned, “very, 
very quiet.” 

“Who said that?” 

“Dr. Swanzey. You’ve been sick. 
You were brought up here to my room.” 

“This—this is your room?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, yes. And please don’t talk 
any more. Please don’t think any 
more.” 

He looked about him again — this 
time in some awe. Then heclosed his 
eyes. 

“If you could go to sleep again,” 
she coaxed. 

“Will you stay here?” 

“Yes. Right by your side, Nat. 
I—I won’t move.” 

He didn’t know whether he went on 
dreaming that she was here or whether 
she actually remained. It didn’t mat- 
ter much. In either case he felt very 
drowsily content. Whenever he half 
opened his eyes, he saw either a vision 
or Julie herself. 

So an hour passed, and when the old 
doctor entered, life became more real 
but none the less pleasant. The doc- 
tor felt his pulse and took his tempera- 
ture, and with a smile nodded back to 
the waiting girl. He was a portly, 
white-bearded old man with a face 
which might have served as a model 
for a figure of “human kindness.” It 
was at once childlike and strong — the 
strength being hidden, however, be- 
neath the beard, so that all one saw 
was the mild brown eyes that gathered 
many little wrinkles in the corners 
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whenever he smiled, which was often. 
When he was through with his exami- 
nation, Nat asked him a question. 

, “Can I get up?” 

» “Up?” stormed Dr. Swanzey in re- 
ply. “If I catch you trying it, I'll 
put ye back if I have to use an axe.” 

“T hate t’ stay in bed with nothin’ 
but a cold,” objected Nat. 

“A cold? You’ve had pneumonia 
—that’s what you’ve had if ye want 
to know. And if it hadn’t been for 
this angel of light here —” 

The angel of light turned away so 
that Nat couldn’t see her face. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for this angel of 
light, you’d been by now where I 
couldn’t do ye any good.” 

“Guess I’ve been a lot of bother,” 
Nat apologized. 

“Ye have, son—sure’s thar’s a 
God in Israel. Ye’ve skeered the tar 
out of three families — including my 
own. So the thing for you to do now 
is to lie back and keep quiet instead of 
talking about getting up.” 

“T will,” Nat agreed mildly. 

“And when you’re well I want to 
know just what fool thing you did to 
get such a cold. Then I want an 
affidavit swearing ye won’t do it 
again.” 

The angel of light was moving 
towards the door with an abruptness 
that suggested a precipitous retreat. 

Julie,” Nat called. 

She turned. 

“I s’pose you’ re going now.” 

Dr. Swanzey looked from his patient 
to the girl and then back again to his 
patient. He saw a light in the latter’s 
eyes which brought the little wrinkles 
to the corners of his own. He had 
half opened his black leather medicine 
case with a view to adding a mild 
tonic to his other prescriptions. He 
closed it again witha snap. He turned 
back to Nat. 

“Mind what I say, now; don’t stir 
a toe out of that bed till I give the 
word.” 

He strode towards the girl at the 
door. He bent close to her ear. 

“T prescribe for him, you — as much 
as he can stand.” 
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Her ears instantly became two 
pretty pink cameos. 

“Before meals and after meals,” he 
added, “and just before retiring.” 

He lightly patted her back, and went 
off down the stairs chuckling to him- 
self. She was sore tempted to follow 
him. In the first place she wished to 
correct his mistake; in the second place 
she knew that Nat would notice her 
scarlet ears. 

“Julie,” he called. 

“Y-yes,” she answered. 

“You can go.” 

“It’s about time for your mother and 
father to get here. Do you want me to 
watch for them to come down the 
road?” 

He had forgotten for the moment 
that he had a mother and father. It 
sent his thoughts back home, and this 
gave him his connecting link between 
the past and the present. He remem- 
bered now how he had left the house 
to come down here to find Julie. 

“Do you, Nat?” she asked. 

“ Ee as 

She hurried off, and left him to re- 
trace in his mind the incident which 
led him to the top of the mountain and 
back. This girl here didn’t seem like 
her who in hate and fear had fought 
to free herself from his arms. Nor did 
she seem like the schoolmarm he had 
knowwn before that. She came nearer 
to her whon, in his heart, he had taken 
into the winter woods with him — like 
her and yet different too. That was 
the wonder of Julie; she changed from 
month to month, from week to week, 
and yet she remained always the same. 
She was always Julie. Through all the 
changes the central figure remained 
fixed; through all the changes he knew 
her better, loved her better. 

In the afternoon his father and mother 
came and spentan hour with him. He 
was glad to see them, but the effort of 
talkinglefthimexhausted. He drowsed 
until night after this, and then fellintoa 
deep sleep which lasted until morning. 

He awoke so refreshed that when 
Silas Moulton came up to see him be- 
fore breakfast he had already made his 
plans for going home. But the former 
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checked him before he had spoken a 
dozen words. He was a lean, wiry 
little man, with a keen face, and eyes 
as black as Julie’s. 

“You don’t leave this house till 
you’re sound as a nut, my boy,” he an- 
nounced with decision. 

“T’m makin’ a lot of bother,” said 
Nat. 

“So you are, so you are. I reckon 
if you didn’t I’d never forgive you. 
Your father went to enough bother for 
me once to save my life, and I’ve never 
yet had a chance to pay him back.” 

Nat remembered the story. It was 
after the battle of Bull Run. His 
father, though wounded himself, had 
shouldered his injured comrade and 
carried him off the field, where he un- 
doubtedly would have been trampled 
to death. Nat was glad enough to 
let this be an excuse for his further 
stay, although he knew well enough 
none was needed. There wasn’t a 
more hospitable man in St. Croix than 
Silas Moulton. 

A little later Julie herself came in 
with his breakfast. She took away his 
breath, she looked so daintily fresh, 
so wonderfully beautiful. Clad in a 
blue and white checked calico dress, 
with a snow-white apron over this, her 
eyes clear as morning stars and her 
cheeks a dark crimson, her black 
hair marvelously neat and silken, he 
found himself stammering when he 
tried to say merely good morning. She 
was a picture a man needed his full 
strength to gaze upon steadily. 

She placed the tray on a table and 
helped him to sit up. While she bol- 
stered the big pillows behind his back 
she was so sweetly near to him that his 
white face suddenly flamed into a 
scarlet as brilliant as hers. Then she 
placed the tray in his lap with the in- 
junction that he must eat every mouth- 
ful. 

*°Cause look at your arm,” she con- 
cluded. 

He looked at his arm. It did look 
small, but it felt still smaller. He 
could barely raise it. 

“You must get strong again just as 
soon as ever you can. I hardly 


know you, Nat—when you’re not 
strong.” 

“T’ll be all right in a day or two,” 
he answered. 

But he knew that as soon as he was 
he must leave her; so, after all, he had 
no great ambition in the matter. She 
stood over him until he drank his glass 
of milk and ate most of the egg on toast 
with a taste or two of jelly. Then 
she sat on the foot of the bed and 
chattered about one thing and another, 
while he listened, not to what she 
said, but to the music of her voice. 
Several times she caught him doing 
nothing else but that. She then 
stopped abruptly with a chiding. 

“ Nat!”’ 

Whereupon he dutifully swallowed 
another mouthful. He could hardly 
be blamed for not caring to eat during 
his first hour or two in this new world 
to which he had awakened. And it 
was a new world. Everything was 
intensified; the sun was brighter and 
warmer than he had ever known it; 
the air was fresher and sweeter; all 
colors were keener and more brilliant. 
In the midst of it she stood out like a 
new creation. 

So for a week Nat lived lazily, drow- 
sily, deliciously in this humble para- 
dise. Julie flitted in and out between 
the dawn and the twilight and was very 
good to him. While she was in the 
room he gave himself up completely 
to the present, and during the inter- 
vals she was out of sight he dreamed 
into the future. Out of the latter two 
ambitions slowly crystallized. One of 
these was very practicable; he meant 
next winter to conduct his own lum- 
ber operations on Eagle. Last year 
Judge Martin had offered him an op- 
tion on some standing pine, and had 
agreed to take in payment his notes 
running to the end of the logging sea- 
son. He had shaken his head. He 
was not then on his own feet. But 
now — as soon as he was strong enough 
to get out he meant to see the judge. 
The other scheme had been until now 
nothing but a wild fancy. It was not 
based on business or sense. But he 
determined none the less to fulfill it. 


(To be continued) 
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